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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


Misstons. Congregational House, Bosto Prank i 
tio’ ouse, Bosto! 

W) gin Treasurer; Hosmer, 4 -—-~J and 
Purch asi Agent. Omes tn New York, Fourth a 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 8 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N. Mr. Willian’ 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to 
tions and all correspondence relati 
annuities ous be addressed. Rev. make B. Nemwndg 
D. D., Edito: Secretary; Rev. Washi 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary ; Don O. alten. Anse’ 
¢iate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the peas 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese 
office, 615 Congregati tional House ; Chicago omee, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations mag be be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIETY 
Aids in building churches and rae es. Rev. Charies 
H. a D. D., Secre Rev. L. H Cobb, D. D 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles nee ic. Hope , Treasurer, 108 
East 22nd St., New w York, N > 4 Be 0.8 


. Taintor, 151 
Washi von St. t., Chicago, his G. A. Hood, Congre 
Boston, oes H. H. Wikoff, 


a = a ¥ Building, San Mass." Rey Cal., Field Secre- 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in _—_ and New Mexico 

Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Sommer, Offices, 612, 613 (Congregational House, Bos 
ton; 151 Washington St, Chicago 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB 
LISHING Boorar®, Meee + a ea House, poston, Wil. 
lard Scott D. Presi ¥. K. Sanders, Ph. D., 866- 
retary; J. ve Tewkabury, Treasure 

sustains Sunday school mis 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec. 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
oratreduced cost. The administra wat S nses of this 
department are Le gay . —- ons from the 
Business peserene ent. ons from churches, 
Sunday — sand tndtvideals go directly for mission 

—, 


ness Department, nown in the beyaed The Pil- 
te fey ublishes The tonalist and Christian 
‘orld, the series of Lesson Helps and Sunda 


school papers, books for Sunday school and home 
Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
ac 00ls, and sells the books of all other ——s: = 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely geek. 
that of the Missionary De ent to whic however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders f tor book ks and 
e 


east to 14 Beacon S Tet, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FOND. 
(ce rate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
elps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use 
rom grastees, ay WE a een be ie President’ 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D.D. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., ‘and ay st, bah Treasurer, mes. 
1 B. Forbes, 206 Wotherdicla Ave., Hartford, Ot 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secre , Rev 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congre perry House, oston 
A Congre ational society devote the material, social 
moral and religious welfare of phe dowed of all nations 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea. 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 








Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D.D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charlies 

B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, _—, Mass. Be 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. prt for aid to 
F. E. imrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity ne ige g Its object is the estab 
lishment and sup epee Van; elical Congregational 
Churches and Sun ay Schools A, meg: Hoy ts suburbs 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. K paaveet George H 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda st, Bos on 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Co - 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WomAn’s Home MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congre —_ House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer: Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secre retary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND , Soguure. of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational Hou Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer 19 Greenville ‘st, Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





The Monthly Quota from Canada 


The Holiday Months 

No church was wholly closed, but union 
services were held by neighboring Congre- 
gational churches and with Presbyterian, 
Meth dist and Baptist congregations. A 
working holiday was enjoyed by several min 
isters, Professor Warriner giving a series of 
addresses on The Kingdom of God at the 
Knowlton Conference, Mr. Unsworth tour- 
ing among the Maritime churches, and Mr. 
Hamilton counseling and helping the churches 
at his old home and a former charge, Forest 
and Lake Shore. Further old Canadian boys 
who have been home were Albert Secord 
from Michigan and A. E. Harding from Ohio. 


A Look Ahead 


Holidays over, there is now much to be 
done. The debt campaign calls for comple- 
tion before the end of the year. The fellow. 
ship and co operation engendered by this work 
must be made real and vital along other lines, 
otherwise our jubilee year will be wanting in 
the greatest element of power and effective 
ness. We have a number of vacancies, and 
our ranks must be closed up. The associa 
tion meetings next month will have great 
responsibilities in the matters indicated, and 
in helping to bring the churches in line for an 
aggressive spiritual movement. 


The Brighter View 

Financial freedom, mutual helpfulness and 
a more vital fellowship should tell mightily on 
the work of the coming months. Conserva 
tism and radicalism half-a-dozen years ago 
or more buried their mistrust and now direct 
their effort against acommon fos. Our college 
is more fully manned than ever before, while 
the missionary societies can look for larger 
means for their work. We are in growing 
commercial and industrial times, and are in- 
creasingly strong in a vital relationship with 
the churches in the old land and across the 
line, 
The Union Movement 

What of this? Inasmuch as little was done 
at the annual denominational gatherings, a 
leading Toronto paper in a lengthy editorial 
declared the movement dead. Probably it 
was never more alive. The sub-committees 
have been quietly yet actively at work. A 
general letter from the convener of one of the 
committees on which the writer serves, fol- 
lowing lengthy correspondence with all the 
members, declares that the work now awaits 
a meeting of the general committee. So it 
doubtless is with the work of the other sub- 
committees. But more, time has made it 
clear that mere talk of union and cordial 
good will will not effect union, but earnest- 
ness of thought and purpose, and the head- 
ship of Christ in the movement. J. P. G. 





Stevenson’s Cheerfulness 


If there was ever a man who believed 
that literature should be a means of joy, 
it was Robert Louis Stevenson. Cheerful 
by temperament and upon principle, nei- 
ther sickness nor disappointment nor fail- 
ure could call from his harpa single minor 
chord. He rode in the emigrant train 
from New York to California, without 
hopes, without prospects, without money, 
and sick almost to eath, yet writing let. 
ters to his friends that sparkle with a 
vivacity absolutely unaffected. He heard 
a man in the forward end of the car play- 
ing ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home”’ on a cornet 
and resented it as a “brutal assult upon 
the feelings,’’ calculated to break a man 
down and make him, as he says, ‘‘ wallow 
naked in the pathetic.” He prided him- 
self that not a line of his becasue could 
burden a single human heart or carry any- 
thing but sunshine. But when he realized 
at last that he was never to see Scotland 
again, there broke from him, beyond all 
power of his control, the one sad utter- 
ance that came from his lips, ‘‘ Home no 
more Home to me, whither must I wan- 
der? ’’—Rev. Carl S. Patton. 
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Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices otéraem a | Apert 
dee pubtehad dntar the bovine et hana 4 , 





AMBRIOAN SEAMAN’S —- SoorrTy, No. 76 rie 4 
St., New York. [ April, 1833. Object: 
mnewes the moral ay condition of seamen. Hing 

tains chaplains and Spy romotes beep ng 
homes and uses in | seaports 
and abroad; pro ee Ubraries for eee oy Bh vessels ; 
ries tiie Sailor's Magasine, Seaman’ and 


ntributions to sustain its work are aometes. | ann 
remittances of same are requested to be made 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MOPHERSON a, . Secretary. 
W. HALL Ropgs, Jreasurer. 


Wants 














Notices under this h five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost pone oad fifty . each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Halifax and Nova Scotia tickets can be obtained 
for subscribers of The Congregationalist and their fami- 
lies at 25 per cent. less than regular rates by addressing 
Halifax, Care of The Congregationalist. 


For Sale, a complete set of the New International 
Ency clopedia published by Dodd. Mead & Co., 17 vols., 
brand new. Cost 85.00 per vol., will sell for $4.00. Rev. 
George W. Deil, Varson City, Mich. 


Pipe and Reed Church and Chapel Organs. 
Several good instruments for sale which we have taken 
in exchange. Send postal card for list. Estey Organ 
Vompany, 120 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a strong, capable young woman as mother’s 
assistant in’ a family of two where several rooms are 
sae see Must be neat and obliging. Address, Teacher, 

rockton. 


Round-Trip Tickets Boston to Hal fax can 
be obtained for subscribers of The Congreyationalist aud 
their families at 25 per cent. less than regular ates by 
addressing Halifax,care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Wanted, to purchase second-hand sets of Stoddard’s 
Lectures, New nternational Enc a and Century 
Dictiovary. Must be at areduced price. Address Cash, 
35, The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


A Cheerfal, musical, refined and adap*able woman 
would like a position ‘as actendant-companion to a 
semt-invalid or elderly person. Best of references. 
Address 8. F. 8.,51 Green Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


A Mi adato~ Aged American Woman, capable 0 
doing entire work of smat! family, desires posit ion etn 
two or three adults. References given and required. 
Address P. 0. Box 88, Brimfi.ld, Mass. 


Who wants to buy a lovel ame in Newton’ 
Near steam cars; electrics pass the duor. All modern 
bg oe a ig and great variety of fruit; 16,000 feet 

of land. An ideal situation for an apartment house. 
Address KF "46 Park Street, Newton. 


Wanted, a cheerful Christian American woman 
to care for invalid with nervous exhaustion and do the 
housework for two. References required, and given if 
desired. Address W. R. O., care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a young or middle-aged Protestant woman 
for general housework in family of two adults, in a large 
town near Boston. Fair wages and a good home for the 
right person. Address A., 35, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass 


It Costs nothing to investigate our methods of find- 
ing positions for capable Salesmen, Executive, Clerical 
and Technical men. us today, stating position 
desired, and we will tell you if we can place you. Hap- 
goods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, New York. 


Wanted. Boarders for the summer, beginning 
June 15th, at Breezy Hill House and Cottage, on an es- 
tate of 400 acres. Goif, tennis, etc. Farm supplies— 
vegetables, milk and cream. Send for illustrated book- 
let. Mr. or Mrs. Eben Fish, P. O. address Lisbon, N. H. 


hodesia. A Congregational minister over five 
years in Rhodesia wishes to arrange an exchange with a 
minister in America for a few months, commencing 
about May next year. Futher particulars on applica- 
yy > to Rev. J. K. Truscott, Gwelo, Rhodesia, South 
Africa. 


A Teacher in a select ope! school situated at 
an elevation of 900 feet most beautiful part of 
the Hudson Highlands, will take three boys into his 
family. Exceptional advantages. Remarkable health- 
fulness. Unusually high moral tone. School year be- 
gins § iw aa 25. For terms and particulars address, Sum- 
her Blakemore, A. M , Ipswich, Mass. 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located in ~* heathful and at- 
tractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician in charge. Exeellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, and equipped with all modern 
improvements conducive to the recovery of patients. 
Address 8. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Rises. 


A Middle-aged Man and Wife, without a 
pany, obliged to leave a a ministry, Decause of the 
roken nervous condition of the wife, wish to corres- 
pond with a Christian party desiring a ey California 
me, with a perfect ciimate, the best of water —s 
abundance of fruit and v Vegetables, who is WwilliD 
have a hak match a eee energy and care. Ad home 
“R. K. he Vongregationalist, Boston. 


Good Reference Books foster scholarly habits 
in the young. All such books and other standard ae uae 
Sa new in sets, like Century Dictionary, New 

ternational, Universal, Britannica and other raret-class 
enc clopeedias, Stoddard’s Lectures, gt History 
for Ready Ref erence, Warner’s Library, Modern Elo- 
Fronts, etc., bought and sold. Address : Books, 35, care 

e Congr egationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Those otentien te > Bible Conference Insti- 
tute at Revere Beac summer Can pare rae 
board in the ee bys ead and in th o De 
Memorial ” at re: 





offered for deaconesses, “ete ¢., that have no candidates 
therefor in the school. Address Rev. J. P. Bixby, Re- 
vere, 








Wiad 
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FIFTY AGAINST Two.—It is not reasonable to 
expect two weeks of outing to overcome the effects 
of fifty weeks of confinement. Take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla along with you. It refreshes the blood, im- 
proyes the appetite, makes sleep easy and restful. 


AMONG the attractions in Boston stores are the 
China and Glass shops and none more extensive 
than Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s on Franklin 
Street. They claim that there is no week in the year 
but that their importations a:e afloat from the ports 
of England, France, Ge) many, China or Japan. Its 
seven floors have interesting products of best 
famous foreign and domestic Potteries and Glass 
Factories. 





LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE EXCURSION, SEPT. 2.— 
$2.00 Round Trip. Delightful Steamer Sail. Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad. Lake Winnipesaukee, New 
Hamshire’s ideal lake resort, delightfully situated 
between the foot-hills of the White Mountains and 
the scenic Merrimac valley, is indeed the premier 
and popular lake resort of New England; and the 
large and stately steamer, the ‘Mount Washing 
ton,’’ which sails over the lake covering a course of 
about sixty miles, affords one of the choicest trips 
in the East. The Boston & Maine Railroad $2.00 
Round Trip Excursion, on Saturday, Sept. 2, from 
Boston, includes this delightful sail. Special train 
will leave Boston at 8 20 A. M., connecting at Alton 
Bay with the steamer; returning, leave Alton Bay 
on arrival of steamer. Tickets will be on sale at 
Boston & Maine City Ticket Office, 322 Washing- 
ton Street, up to 5 p. M., Sept. 1, and at Union Sta- 
tion Ticket Office until departure of special train 
Sept. 2. 


DOUBLE REMOVAL 


THE 


Bible Study Publishing Company 


Publishers of the Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) 
Lessons, formerly at 95 South Street, and 


Henry D. Noyes & Company 


Dealers in Sunday School Supplies, for twenty- 
nine years at 134 Bromfield Street, 


HAVE BOTH REMOVED 


to new and commodious offices and wareroi. ms at 


250 Devonshire Street 


Winthrop Square, Boston 


which they will jointly occupy and make headquar- 
ters for Sunday : chool Supplies of every description. 

Pastors, Sunday School Superintendents and 
Teachers are cordially invited to visit our new 
rooms. 


100 NEW SONCS in 


YOUNC PEOPLE’S SONCS OF PRAISE 
30 cents per copy, by mail; $25.00 per hundred. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., Chicago and New York. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


6% and SAFETY 


An old-established and successful manufacturing busi- 
ness recently incorporated under Massachusetts laws, 
now entering on a new era of expansion, requires ca) “ 
tal to handle its rapidly increasing business. We 0 
to careful investors a small amount of Preferred Stock 
bearing 6 per cent., with abundant safeguards and un- 
= ‘elements of stability. Full particulars on applica- 


tio 
* MANUFACTURER, Box 36, Roxbury Crossing, Mass. 
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Tie Q\aREGATONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalst, 1849. 


Published every ete at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on y to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with thé almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuancs can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 








ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 — to the column, 
ts according to amount of contr 





MASSACH USETTS | 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


Mount Ida School &&; 


Six miles from Boston. 
Advanced courses in French, German, History, 
Literature, Music for advanced students. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and other colleges. 
Four connected buildings. 

Beautiful, healthful location. New Gymnasium. 
Outdoor sports, 

Illustrated Catalog. 

Mr. and = Jewett may be seen at the school 
any day. 
GEORGE F. JEWETT, A. B. (Harvard). 


Summit Avenue, 87. Newton, lass. 


’Phone, “ Newton 525.” 


STAMMERING 





Cured. No payment till WOU are satisfied with cure. 


Address A. O. THAYER, 205 Holland Street, W. 
Somerville, Mass. 





READING NOTICEs, leaded honpareil, “6 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not nents te Xt admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts from firms. It re- 
fuses aye ear thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many religious papers are quite 
ling to accept. But it cannot unde e@ to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements made in its advertisin; 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an 
becnen 3 og in Phd Bh ms tionalist is not an indorse- 
malist. It is good Congrega- 
tenes RE at any ee nee only such 
weight as its inherent truth and r nableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 








Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pil., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington ; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco: 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. RETT OU. FISK « £o. 











- THEOLOGICAL 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 98th year Sept. 20, 1905. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
eee tion ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
acilities 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


OCONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFOR A Training School for the Chris. 


tian Ministry. n to College 

pyro neh ait nominations 
Specialization in each Depa RY 
ment. Courses in Missions a aud 


Religious Peda agog pene 
Sept. 27, 1905. pk HE DEAN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


73d year opens Sept 20th. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. 
Thorough training for College men. Admits stu- 
dents of all denominations. Courses in Science of 
Preaching, Missions, Sociology, Pedagogy, Psychol- 
ogy. Music. Aftiliated schools for Germans, Scandi- 
navians and lay workers. Address 
Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 











541 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BIBLE Tratnixe SCHOOL 
RAINING 
For Cireular of General Information address 
WILBERT | w. WHITE, | President. 


NEW “HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, GILMANTON. 


Gilmanton Academy, “"N*7°" 


Thorough preparation for the leading colleges js vail 
nical schools. Elective courses. Music. Elocutfon. 
Physical Training. Located on high ground ov ~ ‘eppemens 
world-famed mountain and lake country. £4¢ 


1813 1905 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


Meriden, N. H. For young menand women. A school 
where expenses are low, ideals of conduct high, hard 
work popular. Send for information regarding courses 
of study, opportunities for self-help, etc. 

CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, PRINCIPAL. 














MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School 


BATION, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
Seventeen miles from Boston. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 


Riding. 
Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY ici.7ir8 Sovisa: 8° 

hour from Boston. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. ‘wo years’ 
conres for hi; A i graduates. Twenty-five acres 
of grounds, w gymnasiu _. Catalogue and views 
on application. Miss LAURA A. KNO A. M., Prin- 
cipal, Bradford, l. 














MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
Foustest OF MUSIC — coane 


1858. 
Boston, oy George W. Chadwiet, Tpirecior 
The Leading Conserbatory in 
sition, V ~y and faery _ Music under the best 
masters in ¢ or iva essons. 
Address Kalgh L. ers, Manager. 








MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 
Lasell has ideas and methods Sean ow | the training 
of — that | it an extraordinary school. 
sin D and the body are trained weit the mind. 
courses Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeep- 
ing 8 in Sewing, Cook: Dress Cutting. Home 
Banitation.¢ Conversation and. yy without extra 
Feost. Special advantages in a Art. 10 miles 
from Sesten: for catalogue 


- 








rite 
Cc. ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Cirls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
20th year. Coliege Preparatory. General and Spe- 
cial courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory 
work. Gympasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home 
for girls if needed.’ Mlustrated booklet free. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college grad- 
uates and teachers Of experience. First-class gymna- 
sium. Entrance examinations Sept. 12-13. Address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Priucipal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley School [:°". 


Wellesley, Mass. College Preparatory. One 
OUTING TERM each year in mouttain camp. 
A plan of great and proved value For circulars ad- 
dress EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 
College of Liberal Arts 


Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Craduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BowNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


VERMONT, MIDDLEBURY. 


Middlebury Colleg 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
Chartered 1800. Graduated its first class 1802. 


INSTITUTE 





Liberal courses in Science and Arts. 
To the student who must make his own way or whose 


| A 4 
parents must make sacrifices to give him an education 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK | 
| this college offers generous financial aid. 


FRANK DAMROSCH, | = 
Director PENNSYLVANIA 


Will open at 53 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, October 11, 1905 











PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 















An endowed institution, established for 
art, not for profit. Its teachers, selected 





from the best in Europe and America. wore Pa 
Its purpose, to give a thorough, all- curses leading to degrees af ; 
round musical education. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, ‘Arts 
also Pete 
Among the members of the faculty are: i 
Singing, Mme. Etelka Gerster, Mme. Thorough Preparatory Courses:9f Stady 
Hess-Burr, Mr. Georg Hensche), M. High-grade scholarship together with the 


physical benefits, moral stamina, health- 
ful diversion, and soldierly discipline 
supplied by a military echoof of the 
best type. A national reputation 
for excellence of system and 
character of results. </ 


Alfred Giraudet; Pianoforte? M. Sig- 
ismund Stojow-ki; Stringed Instru- 
ments, the Kneisel Quariet; Theory th Y 
of Music, Mr. Percy Goetschius. yoy 
Prospectus, giving full information, — 
mailed on application to the Registrar, 
Mr. L. E. BERGER = 




















Sedgwick School 


Among the Berkshire Hills. 


The boys of this schoo] enjoy the advantages and 
privileges of a well-reguiated Christian home, the 
teachers and the limited number of pupils being 
members of one household. The formation of char- 
acter and the importance of a right start in life con- 
stantly receive foremost consideration. Pupils 
thoroughly prepared for college or business as 
rapidly as abilities warrant. Physical welfare is 
safeguarded in every possible way. Exceptionally 
fine opportunities for out-door exercises, including 
beating, fishing, hunting, hardy winter sports and 
privileses of attractive cottage recently built at 
Lake Buel. Parents cordially invited to visit the 
school. For Year-book, address 


E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal 


Great Barrington, Mass. 











Rock 
RIDGE 


SCHOOL 
Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy's life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Though it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school’s surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 

















53 Fifth Avenue, New York Learn Telegraphy &R.R. Accounting 


——- | $50 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates 
under bond. You don’t pay us until you have a position. 
Largest system of telegraph schools in America. En- 

| dorsed by all railway officials. Dyeratere always 

BOXWOOD MANOR SCHOOL in demand. Ladies also admitted. Write for catalogue. 

Old Lyme, Connecticut. MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES, Cincinnati, O.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga. ; 
IDA LOUISE TEBBETTS, Principal. | La Crosse, Wis.; Texarkana, Tex.; San Francisco, Cal. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, OLD LYME. 








The Northfield Bible Training School 


Sixteenth 
Session begins 
September 22, 

1905 


Founded by 
D. L. MOODY 





. = y s dS a KO) % 


THE NORTHFIELD, in which the sessions of the Training School are held. 
Offers to equip young women for any of the various forms of Christian activity. 
Northfield, a center of religious activity is singularly fitted for the training given. 


BIBLE LECTURERS FOR THE COMING YEAR 
DR. A. T. PIERSON of Brooklyn, MR. JAMES McCONAUGHY, REV. N. FAY SMITH, MR. PAUL D. 
MOODY, MISS MARGARET SLATTERY, MISS MARY SILVERTHORNE, and others. 


For Catalogue, address THE PRINCIPAL, EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 











THE SANITARIUM 


Frequently the question is raised 
by one suffering from overwork or 
some severe strain, ‘‘ Where can I 
secure suitable treatments, diet, and 
the quiet so absolutely necessary for 
my recovery?” 

Fifty-five years’ experience in sup- 
ply ing these very needs has won for 
the Clifton Springs Sanitarium a 
world-wide reputation for good work 
and enviable :esults, for which we 
are justly proud, and it is our con- 
stant aim to maintain this excellency 
of service and to accomplish even 
greater things for our patrons. 

Our physicians, surrounded as they 
are by every advantage in equip- 
ment, supplemented by an able corps 
of trained nurses and attendants, 
are in position to select a line of 
treatment suited to the needs of each A i 
individual case coming under their Founded in 1385U, by the late HENRY Fuses, M. D. 
care, and to secure results unattain- 7 7 
able where the surroundings are OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
less favorable. The Cuisine is excellent and the rates, including medical care, baths and treatments, 
are only such as are charged at many of the resorts for hotel accommodations alone. 

Write at once for illustrated Booklet “ CU” containing full information. 


THE SANITARIUM, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


No insane or tubercular patients accepted. 
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Event and Comment 


HE JAPANESE and Russian Peace 

Commissioners since we last wrote 
have had an inconspicuous place rela- 
tively in the negotiations, 
inasmuch as President 
Roosevelt, on the 24th, 
realizing the gravity of the situation, 
became practically an uninvited and to a 
‘degree an unwelcomed mediator between 
the Czar and the Mikado. From that 
time on consequently M. Witte and Baron 
Komura have simply gone through mo- 
tions like puppets recording the decisions 
-of statesmen in St. Petersburg and Tokio. 
As we go to press it is difficult to say 
what the outcome of the President’s 
intervention has been or what the end 
of the conference will bring. Russia by 
her assent to so much of what Japan 
has demanded has put Japan in a place 
where she seems to be resting the issue of 
war or peace solely on payment of money 
by Russia in a sufficient amount. Russia 
up to the very last has stubbornly insisted 
that she will not pay indemnity—openly 
or in a disguised way, and Japan has con- 
tended that anything short of cession of 
Saghalien and payment of the costs of 
war—she has not said ‘‘indemnity ’— 
would not be sustained by Japanese pub- 
lic opinion and would be less than justice 
demands. 


Portsmouth’s 
‘Peace Conference 


NEW Anglo-Japanese treaty has been 

signed, and will be made public in de- 
tail after the conference at Portsmouth, 
N. H., adjourns. Great 
Britain might prudently 
have withheld her signa- 
ture until it was seen whether her ally 
was to be called upon to fight more; but 
She has been loyal to a high sense of 
honor, and has proceeded along lines 
that were determined when the present 
treaty was signed, and which are far- 
reaching in their consequences and illumi- 
nating in their significance. Lord Salis- 
bury never did a greater or more radical 
thing than when he decided to bind Great 
Britain formally to Japan as an ally; and 
Russia never did a more foolish thing 
than when she refused the alliance that 
Marquis Ito proferred to her first. The 
new treaty confirms present conditions; 
and, it is said, recognizes Japan’s new 
status in Korea. On the other hand, 
Japan is released from giving aid to 
Great Britain save as the issue is one 
originating in the Pacific and where Brit- 
ish colonies are concerned. 


Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance Renewed 


HE WORLD'S public opinion has 
shaded off more in favor of Russia 
than it was when the conference began, 
but still is with Japan 
more than with Rus- 
Facts rather than the persuasive 





Public Opinion Alters 


sia. 


words of accomplished diplomats like the 
seductive Baron Rosen and the blunt and 
seemingly frank M. Witte, are the prem- 
ises on which American public sentiment 
in the last analysis will build, and the 
Japanese, be it remembered, as yet have 
not talked through Baron Komura and 
Minister Takahira. If at the last mo- 
ment, just as the tension of divergence 
is too #rong to prevent a permanent 
break, each side concedes something, 
there may be peace, in which case Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will have won a striking 
personal victory over untoward condi- 
tions, a victory reflecting credit on the 
nation of which he is titular head, and 
conferring life on thousands of men now 
in arms, and exemption from further tax- 
ation of millions of non-combatants. 
Whatever the decision of the warring 
nations, President Roosevelt has pro- 
jected himself and this nation to the 
center of the world’s stage as strenuous 
for peace with reason, as over against 
Japan’s contention for ‘‘peace with jus- 
tice,” and Russia’s appeal for ‘peace 
with honor.”’ 


LD MEN, ino peace and war, are as 
much in demand as ever they were, 

and bear their full share of the responsi- 
bilities of world movements. 

Pra tig This is the sufficient answer 
to the statement that old men 

are not wanted. All the leading Japanese 
generals and admirals in the present war 
are past sixty years of age. The men who 
have been most influential in the Scottish 


-Church troubles during the last year are 


more than fourscore. The judge who de- 
livered the decision which created the 
troubles is approaching ninety years. The 
representative of the ‘‘ Legal Frees,”’ in 
the House of Lords, Lord Wemyss, is 
eighty seven, a vigorous old man, while 
unquestionably the foremost champion 
of the United Free Church is Principal 
Rainy, whose eightieth birthday was 
passed before the union took place which 
resulted in disunion and disorder. As a 
lobbyist he has no superior. He has been 
given unusual honor before Parliament, 
and has made as profound an impression 
on British statesmen as on leaders in the 
Scottish churches. We heard him re- 
cently address a crowded meeting at the 
great Queen’s Hall, London,. when his 
clear statements, cogent arguments and 
sustained discourse were distinctly heard 
by those in the most distant corners of 
the house. It is generally acknowledged 
that without Dr. Rainy’s perfect mastery 
of the facts in the case, his tact, courage 
and unfailing cheerful confidence that 
his cause would prevail, the result for 
Christian unity in Scotland would have 
been far less satisfactory than it now is. 


Old age is not determined by the number 
of years one has lived. Those who have 
amassed wisdom and preserved vigor are 
needed and appreciated. 


AITH CURE” and “Christian Sci- 

ence’’ have brought vagaries into 
religion with which many theologians 
have had little patience, 
while men and women 
outside the learned professions have 
looked on all claims of healing wrought 
by prayer as delusions often dangerous to 
physical health and mental sanity. It is 
a new and distinct contribution to a sub- 
ject connected with the deepest human 
experiences for physicians to testify to 
the value they find in prayer in their own 
medical practice. Dr. Hyslop, from whom 
we quoted last week, and Dr. Schofield, 
whose opinion is given on another page of 
this issue, place a higher estimate on the 
healing value of prayer, probably, than 
most physicians. But many of them, we 
think, have not given systematic atten- 
tion to man’s relation to God, as affect- 
ing his physical condition. It is a sub- 
ject whose thorough investigation is likely 
to bring forth quite different ideas from 
those who consider only man’s spiritual 
life and the cultivation of it by commun- 
ion with God. We should be glad to re- 
ceive and publish the opinions of physi- 
cians who have observed the effect of the 
habit of prayer on the physical well-being 
of their patients. For the present we 
limit this invitation to medical men. 


66 


Prayer and Health 








HAT NORTHFIELD is to New 
Eugland Keswick is to Scotland. 
Both have a world-wide influence. Sev- 
eral prominent Christian 

pes ae leaders have this season been 
ee onjthe platforms of both con- 
ventions—Drs. A. T. Pierson, F. B. Meyer, 
Webb. Peploe and Campbell Morgan. The 
influence of Northfield:is more wholesome 
because it mingles recreation with devo- 
tion and play with study. Keswick draws 
the larger crowds and more cranks. The 
multitude there are intensely bent on 
getting spiritual gifts and work at it 
from morning till night, and some of them 
also from night till morning with a 
solemnity that almost forbids cheerful 
social intercourse. The meetings begin at 
7 A. M., and with brief intermissions for 
meals continue till 9 or 10 Pp. M., and some 
of the attendants have continued all night 
in prayer. This season the Welsh revival 
was a potent influence, and some of the 
meetings took on the form of those in 
Wales. At one session Dr. Pierson, who 
was preaching, was interrupted by an 
outbreak of cries and tears and prayers, 
several speaking and praying at once, and 
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continuing till about five hundred persons 
had taken part. The prolonged strain of 
continued attendance at meetings in an 
emotionally intense and physically heated 
atmosphere is more than delicate nerves 
can bear. Confessions of sin and tear- 
ful appeals for prayer by timid women 
and by men unaccustomed to speak in 
public appear heroic, but when produced 
by overwrought nervous excitement are 
followed by reactions of which no ac- 
counts are published. While a great deal 
of good may result from the Keswick 
meetings, those of Northfield are more 
wholesomely adapted to American reli- 
gious life. 


ALES has during the last few 
months sent out from its moun- 
tain fastnesses and secluded valleys an in- 
fluence toward holiness of 
The Progress life which is being felt round 
of Revival o 
the world. In Eogland the 
great Keswick meetings in July took 
their character largely from the Welsh 
revival spirit. In Manchester young 
Welsh people of the churches have been 
holding open.air meetings in the slum 
sections, with very encouraging results. 
At seaside resorts where great crowds 
of the working classes have gathered 
on holiday, religious meetings have at- 
tracted large audiences, where stories of 
the revival in Wales have moved many 
to confess their sins and begin a new life. 
In most distant missionary regions this 
same influence is working. Welsh mis- 
sionaries in Madagascar, hearing of the 
revival at home, told native Christians 
about it and a number of them formed 
‘*a solemn league and covenant” to pray 
fora revival. Disputes were settled, in- 
juries forgiven, hindrances to spiritual 
growth were removed. After afew weeks 
the interest spread, there were many in- 
quirers, and at one church on a single 
Sunday eighty-three were baptized. The 
anniversary meetings of the London 
Missionary Society in Madagascar this 
year were marked by unusual scenes. 
Many confessed their sins, and many 
asked for prayers that they might re- 
ceive new spiritual blessings. One of 
the workers writing to the home churches 
in behalf of the missionaries to ask for 
prayers on their behalf, says, ‘‘ Never in 
all our missionary career have we had 
such joy and gladness.”” When the story 
of the Great Revival of the Beginning of 
the Twentieth Century is written, as we 
are confident that it will be, little Wales 
will stand forth prominently in the world 
movement. 


F COLUMBUS discovered the Amer- 
ican continent, John Calvin created 
the American nation, that is, the United 
States. So thinks Dr. 
Calvin's Influence 2 + Horton, and we 
in America eas 
commend his statement 
to the consideration of those who will 
be interested in the reports of the World’s 
Convention of Unitarians and other lib- 
eral thinkers at Geneva last week. Dr. 
Horton addressed recently the 800 stu- 
dents in attendance at the university 
extension meeting at Oxford, Eng., on 
the life and influence of Calvin. He 
said there were four architectonic names 
of Western civilization: Cesar, who 
created the State idea of Europe; Au- 
gustine, who created the theology of the 
Western Church and conceived the idea 


of a Church State that would dominate 
the civilized nations of Europe; Pope 
Gregory VII., who gave practical polit- 
ical expression to Augustine’s idea and 
produced the Cwsarism of the Church; 
and John Calvin, who liberated the idea 
of the Church from Cesardom. Calvin 
made the little State of Holland, moved 
the Huguenots of France, made the 
Puritanism of England, made Scgtland 
through Knox, and made the United 
States of America. Dr. Horton said 
truly that the worst side of Calvin seemed 
to have made the strongest impression. 
Men who discuss his career often look 
exclusively at the theology which claims 
him as its father, ignoring the mighty 
constructive mind which set its stamp on 
the most progressive modern civilization. 
Yet even in theology Calvin’s funda- 
mental doctrine was that truth which 
is at the root of all wholesome religious 
progress, ‘‘Faith consists not in igno- 
rance but in knowledge.”’ » 


ANON HENSLY HENSON of West- 

minster, a broad-minded Anglican 
on the whole, far more so than most of 
his kind, has been 
making rather a fool- 
ish attack on Rev. C. Silvester Horne be- 
cause the latter has permitted the con- 
stituency of Whitefield Chapel to discuss 
on Sunday afternoons in the social rooms 
of the chapel some of the results of 
recent voting in their district. ‘‘Too 
much politics in religion,’’ says Canon 
Henson in effect. ‘‘Not enough politics 
in religion,’ replies Canon Scott-Holland 
coming to the defense of Mr. Horne, who 
also has a champion in Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton. ‘*The whole feebleness and procras- 
tination of our modern (English) politics ’’ 
he says, is that ‘‘we have not sifted the 
solutions sufliciently to find if one of 
them is Christianity.”’ He harks back to 
the time of the clash between the king 
and the people, to Charles I. and the 
Puritans, and says of them: ‘‘ Their reflec- 
tions had become conclusions, Their con- 
clusions had become duties. But it was 
only because they had begun with the 
old religious idea that there was an ab- 
solute right or wrong in the matter; and 
that man could find the right if he chose.”’ 
He proceeds to the sage concluding re- 
mark that all history teaches that only 
do politics become truly practical when 
they become religious. It is not at all 
surprising that a period of flacidity in 
political ethics such as England now 
suffers from should be coincident with a 
period of restlessness, discontent and in- 
certitude in the church, such as is so 
impressively depicted by Prof. James 
Moffatt in the British Weekly, where, to 
Great Britain’s chastisement he sets off 
against her present condition the self-sac- 
rifice and passionate obedience to ideals 
of the Japanese. 


Politics and Religion 


NIONIST as well as Liberal journals 

of England are severe in their criti- 
cism of the Balfour Ministry for its treat- 
ment of Viceroy Curzon, 

en and the virtual elevation of 
the military arm in India to 

a place of independence of the viceroys 
of the future. Hitherto the foreign or 
external policy of the Ministry has es- 
caped from censure visited so generally 
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on its home policy. In India both Kitch- 
ener and Curzon with their adherents are 
now fighting the issue out in the press, 
with mutual charges of duplicity; and 
the outcome cannot be very beneficial to 
India. Itis an illustration in statecraft 
of the perennial problem, What happens 
when an irresistible force comes in col- 
lision with an immovable object? Kitch- 
ener and Curzon were foreordained to 
clash. The question whether future In- 
dian security and British power in the far 
East do not call for better administra- 
tion of the army in India is scarcely open 
for debate; the question whether the mili- 
tary should not always be subject in the 
last analysis to the highest civil authority 
is debatable, but all English precedent is 
in favor of the viceroy who has resigned, 
who insisted on supremacy of the civil 
power. 


R. HOWELLS is splendidly loyal 
as a reverent disciple of Tolstoi 
when he says that the ‘‘altruism of Tol- 
stoi is of more hope to 
Christian Sympathy the race than all the 
ee ee things that Japan has 
done so heroically for herself,’”’ but is he 
quite fair to Japan? In doing for herself 
what any nation would, namely, fighting 
for her life and houor, has she not con- 
sciously as well as unconsciously fought 
for Asia, for the Orient over against Occi- 
dental oppression, for religious and polit- 
ical liberty in Asia and Russian Europe 
as well as for her own life? It is too late 
in the day for Mr. Howells, venerable 
and honored name though his is in litera- 
ture and ethics, to try to convert West- 
ern Europe and America to sympathy 
with the political and ecclesiastical des- 
potism of Russia which Japan, bless God! 
has shattered beyond return, we hope. 


HE FIRST Bible known to have 
reached Japan, says Mr. Matsiu, a 
Japanese clergyman, was washed ashore 
ninisiiieatal at Nagasaki Bay about fifty 
read Cast on vears ago. It was a Dutch 
aaa tia translation and the Japanese 
who found it didn’t know what it was. 
Sometime after he showed it to a traveler 
who told him the language was Dutch, 
but that the same book could be bought 
in Chinese. The finder of the Bible be- 
came curious to know its contents and at 
last succeeded in procuring a copy in 
Chinese, which he and his friends studied 
with great and growing interest. These 
things occurred several years before the 
first Protestant missionary arrived in 
Japan. The man who first found the 
Bibie is now a Christian worker in his 
own country. 





Pees! plenitude of wealth and 
our rich harvests this year might 
well lead to our rendering aid to the 
famine-stricken districts of 
Spain, a nation with whom 
we fought so recently and blessed by de- 
feating her, for, broadly speaking, Spain’s 
internal economy has been vastly better 
since she lost her colonies. Our aid in 
bygone days has gone to Ireland, Russia 
and Greece—why not now to Spain? 
Various kinds of sentiment seem to make 
it an excellent course, and policy comes 
to the support of sentiment, for 200,000 
people are out of employment and are 
bordering on starvation; the national 


Famine Abroad 
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government’s appropriations go but a lit- 
tle way, and the dominant Church is not 
so rich—barring the Orders—that it can 
aid much. In Russia public sentiment is 
forcing the monasteries to come to the 
relief of the famine stricken, It yet may 
in Spain also. Failure to do this will 
accentuate the growing hatred of the 
monastic clergy, who, sooner or later, 
will meet the fate of expulsion just as 
the friars have in Spain’s former colonies. 
Meanwhile, let generous Americans — 
Protestant and Catholic—weld the two 
peoples together by gifts. 








RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, fresh from 

negotiations with Mars above the 
earth’s surface, plunged forty feet under 
the waves of Long Island 
Sound last week and re- 
mained fifty-five minutes 
parleying with Neptune while a gale raged 
above. There will be much diversity of 
opinion as to the rightness of the Presi- 
dent’s venture in The Plunger, in view of 
his official responsibilities and all that 
hinges upon his life; but even those who 
condemn the act will admit that it is 
characteristic of some of the best quali- 
ties of the man as a man, and that it re- 
veals him as daring and inquisitive, 
eager for knowledge of all that pertains 
to the navy in which he so thoroughly 
believes as an arm of national defense. 


Roosevelt and 
Neptune Confer 





The Looting of the Equitable 


No one now denies that the officers and 
directors of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society have abused their trust. They 
have pleaded guilty to some of the gravest 
of the charges made against them and ad- 
mitted probable guilt as to others. The 
suit brought against forty nine directors 
in the name of the people of the State of 
New York accuses them of having ‘‘neg- 
ligently, improperly and improvidently 
performed their duties and caused a 
great loss and damage to the society’’; 
also with having appropriated to them- 
selves money belonging to the society. 

Among the specific charges confessed 
by the directors are payment of money, 
without adequate return, to other corpo- 
rations in which some of the directors 
were financially interested, excessive sal- 
aries, fees, pensions and loans to direct- 
ors and others, often without sufficient 
vouchers or audit, wasteful and improper 
advances of money to agents, and trans- 
actions with certain national banks ‘‘by 
which a money loss resulted to the Equi- 
table Society and a profit to some of its 
directors.”’ 

The directors, while confessing guilt as 
a body, plead that many of them were 
ignorant of the nefarious transactions, 
‘“‘which were not of a character neces- 
sarily known to the whole board.’”’ They 
claim that the responsibility for the losses 
to the society must rest on those directors 
only who ‘‘directly participated in, or 
had, or by reason of their official duties 
and position should have had, knowledge 
of the transactions.” It is noticeable 
that neither in the charges nor the reply 
to them are the words ‘‘theft ”’ or ‘‘steal- 
ing’’ used, but more extended phrases ex- 
pressing the fact. 

The directors now join with the State 
of New York in asking for a full investi- 


gation into the affairs of the society. 
They have retained as counsel a long list 
of able lawyers accustomed to receive 
large fees, who for their services presum- 
ably will be paid from the society’s funds. 

The reply of the directors pleads that 
some of them were ignorant of the laws 
as to their duties, and also ignorant of 
transactions admittedly wrong carried on 
in their names by other members of the 
board who profited thereby. It is to be 
hoped that the coming investigation will 
reveal who are these knowingly guilty 
directors, and that just penalties for the 
acknowledged crimes will be meted out 
to them, 

But what is the public to think of the 
others? This list of directors includes 
some of the best-known business men of 
New York. They are officially connected 
with other large corporations having trust 
moneys in their charge. In these rela- 
tions also are they ignorant of the laws 
as applied to their duties and of transac- 
tions carried on with their names? Those 
banks and other iastitutions which have 
profited by the dishonest and ‘unlawful 
use of the money intrusted to the Equi- 
table Society by its policy holders—are 
their directors also to be excused from re- 
sponsibility because of ignorance? Mean- 
while, the officer of the Equitable Society 
who seems to have secured the largest 
individual share of its misappropriated 
funds is getting his vast property into 
ready cash preparatory to leaving the 
country, and no legal steps are being 
taken to hinder him. 

The stability of business, especially of 
life insurance, requires that the looting 
of the Equitable should be thor-ughly 
probed and exposed; that those con- 
nected with it and its dishonest dealings 
who have knowingly profited by them 
should be adequately punished by the 
courts; and that those who have sold or 
given their names to aid in robbing the 
policy holders should be appraised by 
the public at their real value. 





Labor Day and the Church 


A call has gone forth from the Pres- 
byterian Church’s intermediary between 
the churches and the trade unions, Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, upon all the pastors to 
use next Sunday in ways which seem ap- 
propriate to them in emphasizing the 
community of interest there is between 
the gospel of Jesus and the aspirations 
of the wage.earners. )t will be well if all 
clergymen competent to deal with the 
matter, so use the day as to make it ap- 
parent that the Christian Church is in 
sympathy with the man who toils, whether 
with hands or with brain, whether for a 
wage, a salary or an income, but espe- 
cially with those who make the first 
Monday of September an annual holiday, 
namely, the men who are technically of 
the laboring group. 

The day has gone by for that aristo- 
cratic, contemptuous view of the masses 
which Parkman the historian had, to 
whom workmen were the “barbarians of 
civilization.” It never was a righteous or 
Christian view, and it certainly is impoli- 
tic for State or Church today, as well as 
indefensible from the ethical standpoint. 
The day is past also for that love of the 
workingman which Winston Churchill 
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scathingly says Mr. Chamberlain has, 
‘the love to see him work.” It doubtless 
is as true now as when Emerson said it 
‘“‘that the modern majesty consists in 
work,”’ but toil has its limits of beneti- 
cence, and leisure for health, culture and 
recreation are rightful, and the laborer so 
far as possible must have the wherewithal 
and the liberty to choose his own seasons 
for each. 

The past year has been one of relative 
quiet in the industrial world, viewing the 
stage broadly; and one of good wages 
along with higher cost of living and stead- 
ier employment. Such battles as have 
been fought between capital and labor on 
a large scale have reacted on labor’s good 
name more than on capital’s, owing to 
lawlessness within the laborcamp. Judi- 
cial decisions in the main have upheld the 
‘‘open shop” principle, and the present 
is an inopportune time for assertion of a 
monopolistic principle by labor, when 
monopolistic capital is being so roundly 
scored and when its worst leaders are so 
much under the ban. 

With the unparalleled addition to the 
wealth of the country now being piled 
up—to be augmented soon by such har- 
vests as we never have known before— 
the outlook for labor’s steady and—on 
the whole—well-paid remuneration dur- 
ing the coming twelve months is bright, 
and it will make for higher standards of 
living, additional applicants for educa- 
tion, and for national optimism. 

The mission of the Church just at the 
present time is not to plead for higher 
wages primarily, or for removal of abuses 
which legislation can remedy, although 
there are such. It does need however to 
be so democratic and inclusive in its wel- 
come to all who seek religion as to con- 
tribute to destruction of anything like 
class or caste spirit in our society. 

The Church does need to preach the 
futility of organized labor’s trying to ac- 
complish its ends by lawlessness, against 
which the rank and file of our country- 
men are as opposed as ever they were 
because still loyal to the concept of Law 
as superior to Anarchy. 

The Church does need to contribute 
from its spiritual life, by word and deed, 
that which will save our ever increasing 
army of dwellers in cities and towns and 
workers for a daily wage from a secular, 
unspiritual, mortal rather than immortal 
point of view of life in time and in 
eternity. 

This spiritual life must not be of the 
introspective, pietistic, psalm-singing, 


‘prayer-mumbling type. It must have 


birth in a vision of what the kingdom 
of God was in Jesus’ mind, it must rank 
justice as peer with if not superior to 
philanthropy, its love must be love and 
not sentimentality, and it must measure 
its divine favor by its service to hu- 
manity. 

Our churches at the last National 
Council so deliberated and so acted as 
to put us in a position where our zeal 
for social betterment may be intelligent 
as well as more intense. The Industrial 
Committee of the council has plans for 
the future to which we refer on page 313. 





Ostracism of the Negro in the North does 
not abate. The railroad branch of the Spring- 
field Y. M. C. A. last week reasserted its 
refusal to permit Negroes to use its baths; 
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and in Bloomington, Ill., drug stores charge 
Negroes $1 a glass for drinks in order to dis- 
eourage trade. 


The Aim of Public and Re- 


ligious Education 


Confusion of mind is apt to result from 
attempts to contrast secular education 
with religious teaching. This is what 
apparently happened to the writer of a 
recent editorial in the Sunday School 
Times, whose treatment of such matters 
is usually able and lucid. The writer 
was arguing that ‘‘a nation’s morals can- 
not be trusted to its secular educational 
institutions.”” As a basis of argument, 
he said: ‘‘Intellectual knowledge is the 
goal of secular education; character is 
a by-product. Character is the goal of 
Sunday school instruction; intellectual 
knowledge is a by-product.”’ 

The great majority of educators would 
emphatically deny that the first state- 
ment is true, and it would be unfortunate 
for Sunday school teachers to become 
possessed by the idea that on them alone 
or mainly lies the burden of creating up- 
right character in the people of this coun- 
try. The State maintains public schools 
for its children and insists that they shall 
attend these schools, in order that it may 
prepare them to be trustworthy citizens. 
Such citizenship is not a by-product but 
the aim of the State, and the curricula of 
studies, as well as the choice of teachers, 
are made with that purpose in view. The 
National Educational Association at its 
meeting in July took occasion to reaffirm 
the generally accepted truth that ‘‘the 
ultimate object of popular education is to 
teach the children how to live righteously, 
healthily and happily,” and also ‘to re- 
cord its approval of the increasing appre- 
ciation among educators of the fact that 
the building of character is the real aim 
of the schools and the ultimate reason 
for the expenditure of millions for their 
maintenance.” When the teachers of the 
public schools of the nation state their 
position thus clearly they deserve to be 
sustained in it by those who profess to be 
teachers of religion. 

The other part of the saying above 
quoted from our contemporary no less 
deserves to be challenged. Intellectual 
knowledge is no more a by-product of the 
Sunday school than of the public school. 
Trustworthy character must be based on 
knowledge. The Sunday school is not ex- 
pected to teach all of the things taught 
in other schools. It concerns itself mainly 
with the truths the knowledge of which 
directly furnishes motives and guidance 
to righteous and holy living, and the Bible 
is its main text-book. But it imparts in- 
struction according to the same principles 
as the secular school does, and the intel- 
lectual knowledge it seeks to impart is 
essential to the creation of the character 
it aims to produce. 

The Sunday school suffers much from 
the mistaken idea that knowledge is a by- 
product instead of an essential element 
in generating character. The church suf. 
fers from the same misapprehension of its 
mission in accrediting too many would-be 
teachers who neither know what to teach 
nor how, and who sometimes boast of 
their power independent of knowledge as 
though it were a gift of God, a peculiar 
sign of his favor to them. Such a man 
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was once being examined for ordination 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Hav- 
ing failed to answer most of the questions 
asked him, and considering that his ‘ spir- 
itual gift ’’ was not appreciated, when told 
that he was deficient in knowledge of most 
of the things a Methodist minister ought 
to know, he exclaimed impatiently, ‘I 
thank God for my ignorance.’’ The bishop 
conducting the examination dryly re- 
marked, ‘‘You have a great deal to be 
thankful for.”’” One reason why many re- 
ligious revivals fall far short of the results 
claimed for them is they only stir tran- 
sient emotions in those who have not been 
instructed in religious truth. 

If character should come to be regarded 
as only a by-product of our public schools, 
they would soon lose popular confidence 
and support. In Sunday schools where 
intellectual knowledge is regarded as a 
by product, religious impressions which 
soon fade are often mistaken for charac- 
ter, while out of such schools come en- 
thusiasts for religious vagaries of unin- 
structed minds. 


The Passion to Better Men 

The summer holidays bring many 
strangers into conversation and fellow- 
ship. They meet on the piazzas of ho- 
tels, the decks of steamships, in shaded 
nooks and on country lawns, and the ob- 
servant traveler cannot fail to note that 
the uppermost thought with many is how 
to bring more joy, more wealth, more 
manhood, a nobler spirit into the lives of 
their fellowmen. That, of course, is the 
prevailing idea in most of the summer 
conferences and assemblies scattered all 
over the country. It is in varied forms 
the themes of great conventions, of which 
a larger number than usual are being 
held this summer. But it is also—and 
this has especially impressed us at this 
season—the subject on which many busi- 
ness men are meditating; and we have 
met not a few educated young women 
who are considering how they can use 
their knowledge and time to relieve the 
poverty, dispel the ignorance, sweeten 
the homes and purify the lives of. com- 
munities of which they already know 
something. 

Nor is this mere theory. We have been 
in homes of wealth which are often 
opened to the poor, not only to share 
with them treasures of art and beauty 
but to cultivate their tastes to enjoy 
these creations. In one Congregational 
parish near a large city more than a 
thousand persons were thus entertained 
on a Saturday afternoon and evening 
last month in companies from a dozen 
up into the hundreds, and this was not 
an unusual number for the season’s half 
holidays. We have talked with men who 
have large business interests in hand 
who give much time to clubs of boys 
brought together out of dark alleys of 
the cities, with women having many 
social engagements who set apart some 
time every week to counsel with and 
teach working girls in mills and shops 
and mothers in the humblest homes. We 


have met in clubs with students of social 
conditions who are absorbed in devising 
means for bettering the life of the less 
fortunate classes. 

All these things are apart from and in 
many cases quite outside of the work as- 
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sumed by the churches. In some instances 
we have found men and women in no ac- 
tive relation with any church whose deep- 
est interest seemed to be to do something 
to ennoble the characters of others, and 
who were carrying out practical plans to 
that end. And, most remarkable of all, 
we have seen companies of men and 
women, themselves the objects of these 
plans, taking up similar work for those 
in need within their reach, with a hope- 
ful enthusiasm which made their faces 
shine, 

This passion for bettering men is as 
strong with some as the passion for gain 
is with others. It is as capable of per- 
vading all classes of society. It calls for 
careful study by those who would culti- 
vate it. It finds expression often in un- 
attractive forms. Those who are pos- 
sessed by it sometimes interfere in the 
private affairs of persons and communi- 
ties they want to help. They are apt to 
express impatience with those who do 
not advocate and adopt their plans. They 
are inclined to show contempt for such 
as are not conspicuous before their eyes 
in redeeming mankind in some way. And 
they sometimes quarrel among them- 
selves as to the best ways of doing what 
they seek to do. To be in sympathy 
with their aims and have patience with 
their impatience and not to be too critical 
of their methods is no easy task. Espe- 
cially is it difficult for those of us who 
rezard the Christian Church as the in- 
strument by which all this work can 
best be done. 

Yet it is inspiring to see this passion 
to better men spreading so widely. It is 
heartening to know that it is not confined 
to the Church. It will make us better 
Christians to look on it with sympathetic 
eyes and to share in it when we may. To 
send children and mothers into the coun- 
try to breathe pure air, to see flowers 
bloom and hear the breezes whisper in 
the treetops, to stimulate dull intellects 
by intercourse on loftier themes than they 
have known, to teach mothers how better 
to care for their children and how to make 
their homes more attractive, to guide 
neighbors in caring for their sick and 
infirm and in getting employment for the 
idle—these and many other like things 
are Christian in nature whether or not 
they are Christian in name. They are 
reflections of the disposition of God, who 
spared not his own Son, but freely gave 
him up for us all. They are in the spirit 
of him who said of all these multitudes 
who seem to be starving in body and 
mind, ‘‘I am come that they may have life 
and that they may have it abundantly.” 

To be possessed by this passion for bet- 
tering men is to be brought nearer to 
Christ. To recognize it in others is to 
be brought into close fellowship with his 
followers. To cultivate it is to do some- 
thing worthy to establish the kingdom of 
God among men. It is a joy to believe 
that many are doing this who are not 
conscious that they are heirs of that 
kingdom. 





The irony of fate brings back to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as instructor in law an 
eminent lawyer who, when a student there, 
was expelled for kidnapping a fellow- student. 
Which shows that youthful fun is not a sign 
of adult wickedness. James Russell Lowell 
was suspended from Harvard College, but. he 
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later taught literature there and made Memo- 
tial Hall immortal by his Commemoration Ode. 





In Brief 


The Congregationalist goes to press Tuesday 
mornings. The printers do not work Satur- 
day afternoons in summer. Next Monday is 
Labor Day, when the office will necessarily be 
closed. Those who receive next week’s paper 
a day later than usual will understand the 
reason for the delay. 





Saratoga—now that the “‘ season ”’ is over—is 
to have a “‘lid’’ put on. 





Vermont needs a new deal in the adminis- 
tration of her state’s prison. 





Is thre not to be even one Boston pastor to 
represent the Hub at the point on the outer 
circumference where the American Board 
meeting is to be held? 





The sudden conversion to Russian views of 
certain journals in Boston and New York— 
does it indicate the sale of their editorial col- 
umns, even as Turkey has her paid advocates 
in this country on occasion? 





**Sand services,” is the new name given to 
out-of-door preaching at seaside resorts in 
England. They have become more popular 
than ever this season. Bishop Knox of Man- 
chester at Blackpool and Rev. C. F. Aked of 
Liverpool at New Brighton have had notable 
success in this work. 





The International Sunday School Associa- 
tion voted to approve of an optional advance 
course of lessons. It is announced that these 
lessons will not be ready for use till the year 
1908. Before that time there ought to be enter- 
prise enough among Sunday school teachers to 
make the proposed or prophesied course unnec- 
essary. 





The League of the Golden Pen is getting 
acclimated in Asia. The Christian Patriot of 
Madras gives full details about it, and names 
a Calcutta address where its literature can be 
found. Mr. Byington did not realize what a 
world , .abracing thought he entertained and 
then proclaimed when he first began to advo- 
cate a correspondence school of practical 
Christian altruism. 





It is reported that the Polychrome Bible, 
which essayed to indicate by different colors 
the sources of the composite parts of the Old 
Testament, is not likely to be completed. The 
next volume was to be Prof. George Adam 
Smith’s edition of Deuteronomy. We remem- 
ber that when a copy of the Polychrome was 
shown to Prof. George P. Fisher, he remarked, 
‘* These colors will fade.’’ 





Fifteen weeks of rigid enforcement of the 
Sunday law in St. Louis by Governor Folk 
has decreased arrests for drunkenness twenty- 
eight per cent., disturbances of the peace 
thirteen per cent., and assaults with intent to 
kill thirty-eight per cent. Statistics also are 
given showing increase of settlers and rise in 
value of lands in Missouri sinee Governor 
Folk came to power. Kighteousness pays. 





The eyes of the Orient now turn to Japan 
and her acts past, present and future for hope 
and for precedents. The Mahars, a low caste 
folk of India, have just petitioned the Bombay 
Government for removal of certain disabilities 
under which they labor, and they cite Japan’s 
treatment of the grave diggers’ and shoe- 
makers’ castes in 1871 whereby ostracism was 
stopped, as an excellent precedent for the 
British in India to follow. 





Cain once more emerges as personality to 
reprove and instruct moderns by. Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan says that New York is ruled 
by Cain; and President Baer of the Reading 
railroad says that Cain was the first striker, 


to which the New York Evening Post cruelly 
remarks that ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar was the first 
coal magnate by divine right.” Here is en- 
couragement to the study of the Scriptures 
in order to understand the language of press 
and platform. 





Rev. W. J. Dawson, returning from Eng- 
land to engage in further evangelistic work in 
this country, is due to arrive in Boston on the 
Saxonia Sept. 6. The following evening the 
American Board’s co-operating committee for 
New England have arranged for a gathering 
in Park Street Church to welcome Dr. Dawson 
and also speed on their way the delegates who 
start next morning, Sept. 8, for the Board 
meeting in Seattle. The arrangements are in 
the hands of Rey. E. H. Rudd of Dedham, 
and every one is invited to be present. 





Methodist missionary authorities in New 
York have to announce that the reported ab- 
duction of Sooboonagam Amnal, a famous 
woman convert to Christianity from high caste 
Hindu circles—on which we commented last 
week—is not authenticated, although the origi- 
nal item of news was furnished by Bishop 
Oldham and the missionary authorities who 
then had every reason to believe in the abduc- 
tion. Later dispatches from India give a 
mysterious turn to this affair, which, for the 
sake of Christian missions, we hope will not 
turn out to be a scandal. 





Life insurance companies and savings banks 
are two kinds of public institutions with a 
similar purpose. They are of great value to 
those who have moderate incomes and grow- 
ing families. Both ought to be guarded 
against misuse by careful legal supervision, 
for their expenses are largely paid by men 
who work hard with comparatively small re- 
turns. Last year the four largest life insur- 
ance companies in the United States paid in 
salaries $19,776,000. What would happen if 
savings banks were found to be paying as 
large salaries as insurance companies? 





Another year is likely to see five Methodist 
denominations in England united in one. 
They are the Primitive, New Connexion, 
United Free, Wesleyan and Bible Christian. 
Affirmative action on union has been taken by 
all these conferences, and if the local bodies 
of each agree on it, an Act of Parliament will 
set free a number of denominational names 
which can be used for other purposes. So 
many things have to bear names now that a 
new list will have value. It is said that the 
Pullman Sleeping Car Company pays a large 
salary to one who gives names to its cars. 


The picture postal card habit has caused a 
vast extension of the postal business of most 
civilized nations, at the same time that it has 
aided in depreciating the art of letter-writing. 
Travelers, to a considerable extent, now sub- 
stitute these cards for letters—and they are no 
adequate substitute, although well enough in 
their place. In Europe they have been used 
for obscene and vulgar ends, and we regret to 
learn from the Springfield Republican that 
the same evilis herenow. Our postal author- 
ities certainly will have public opinion back 
of them in drastic crushing of this business 
at the start. They are at work fighting the 
evil. 





Personalia 


Manila reports that Miss Roosevelt is to ac- 
cept the invitation of the Empress Dowager 
of China to visit her. 

Lady Warwick is said to have converted her 
husband to socialism and he will become its 
first advocate in the House of Lords. 

Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas has nearly been a 
total abstainer—from preaching—this summer. 
City Temple pulpit, London, wooed and won 
him one Sunday. 

Rey. Dr. George F. Pentecost will spend a 
larger part of this coming winter in England 
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conducting evangelistic services and deliver- 
ing Bible lectures. 

Mr. Zenas Crane of the well-known family in 
Dalton, Mass., is to invest $33,000 in building 
and equipping a fine building for a boys’ club 
in Pittsfield, Mass., where the club already 
flourishes. 

Mr. James H. Hyde of Equitable Assurance 
Company notoriety, having become persona 
non grata to his countrymen, is selling his 
ancestral home on Long Island and is prepar- 
ing to live abroad. 

The Sultan of Sulu proposed to Secretary 
Taft and the United States statesmen now in 
the archipelago that Miss Alice Roosevelt be- 
come his wife, as a mode of solving one of 
many Philippine problems. 

King Edward VII. expresses his regret for 
Lord Curzon’s retirement as Viceroy of India, 
and thanks him warmly for his invaluable 
services to his sovereign, his country, and es- 
pecially to the Indian Empire. 

Pope Pius X. is said to be negotiating with 
the Chinese and Japanese Governments for 
appointment of nuncios, France’s altered at- 
titude toward the Church making necessary a 
change in the protection of the Church’s in- 
terests in China. 

The citizens of the town of Irrigon, Ore., 
recently gave a fine gold watch to Ging Yick, 
Chinaman, when he left them to return to 
China and his family. He had won universal 
respect for his honesty, fidelity and high 
character. 

Secretary of the Navy Bonaparte and Gov- 
ernors Folk of Missouri and La Follette of 
Wisconsin deem the fight for municipal re- 
form now under way in Philadelphia so im- 
portant for the country at large that they are 
to take part in the coming campaign. 


Rev. Dr. W. E. Barton of Oak Park, Ill., 
has visited the Subway Tavern in New York, 
known as Bishop Potter’s saloon, and has 
written his impressions of it for the Boston 
Transcript. He didn’t find it essentially dif-. 
ferent from Chicago saloons, and didn’t like it 


The American Jews were shrewd in ap- 
proaching M. Sergius Witte. His wife is a 
Jewess and suffers from ostracism by the 
Russian aristocracy. He must havea fellow- 
feeling to some degree for the folk who are 
so inseparably identified with one so dear te 
him. 

The British Weekly quotes at length from 
an article on The Women of Turkey, published 
in the Forum, and commends it highly. Its 
author is Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, president of 
the American College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople. Sheis at present in Oxford, Eng., en- 
gaged in special literary work. 

One of the best items of news the country 
has had in many a day is the extinction of 
J. Edward Addicks as a political factor in 
Delaware. The resolute band of legislators 
of that state who defeated his entrance to the 
United States Senate and gave electors gener- 
ally a chance to find him out deserve un- 
stinted praise. 

The letter of acceptance by Rev. W. P. 
Jackson of his call to the pastorate of the 
Congregational church, St. Albans, Vt., was 
read Aug. 20 by a former pastor, Rev. John 
A. MacColl, who preached at the morning 
service to an unusually large congregation. 
By a unanimous rising vote at the close of the 
service they expressed their appreciation of 
their former pastor as a spiritual leader and 
teacher and their gratitude for his presence 
among them again and for his soul-stirring 
sermon. 

Attention is being called and rightly to the 
fact that the estate of Col. J. L. Greene, the 
late president of the Connecticut Mutual In- 
surance Company, from 1877 to the time of 
his death, amounted to less than $50,000. He 
lived simply, gave generously from a moderate 
salary, and conserved the interests of policy- 
holders. He was old-fashioned enough to be- 
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lieve that ‘“‘trne mutuality in life insurance 
does not seek to favor a few at the expense 
of the many nor to give to a few what the 
many have lost. It charges each man a pre- 
mium proportioned to his risk, and so charges 
every man alike’’; and chat honor was above 
wealth. 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETI( 


One of the most interesting and genuine 
converted Jews I ever met was Rev. David 
Baron, who some years ago delighted those 
who heard him at Northfield with his spiritual 
insight and Christlike spirit. He writes in 
the London Christian of his recent preaching 
tour in Continental Europe, and describes the 
eagerness of the Jew in the centers of popula- 
tion to listen—not always patiently but with 
increasing respect—to the message of the evan- 
gelical faith. Sooner or later the problem of 
mutual relations of Jewand the Christian may 
and probably will become acute in this coun- 
try, and it behooves Christian leaders to de- 
termine just what policy they will pursue 
when the crisis comes. No one conversant 
with the process of disintegration of faith 
now going on among Jews in our land or who 
is aware of the splendid fight for idealism and 
theism which the choicer spirits among their 
youth in our universities and colleges are mak- 
ing can fail to be deeply interested in the de- 
velopments along this line of the next decade. 
All the problems that Christians of the indi- 
vidualistic type with a congregational polity 
are facing in this era the progressive Jew is 
meeting, on the side of belief, worship and in- 
stitutional government. Common problems 
should breed common sympathy, and, so far 
as possible, a common path tea a common goal. 
Even though there cannot be agreement on 
Christology there can be on theism, on the 
ethical ideals of the best of the prophets of 
Israel, and on the worth of religion to the 
State in a day of secularism. 

* bd * 

Hardly had the preceding words been writ- 
ten, when picking up a valued daily visitor to 
the sanctum I read that at the dedication of 
a new Jewish synagogue in Northampton, 
Mass., last week, the Protestant clergy and 
laity of the city were represented and made 
addresses, and Prof. Irving Wood of Smith 
College urged sympathetic relations between 
Jews and Christians. 


* * * 


The words of Mr. George W. Cable, the 
man of letters, on this auspicious occasion 
deserve to be quoted. He said: 


The question which most occupies my 
thought at this moment is, Why do you people 
of Israel give us who are not Israelites by 
blood a part in celebrating the completion of 
your house of worship? And to this question 
I find several answers: That you honestly and 
earnestly desire to be in every good way fel- 
low-citizens with us; that you are our fellow- 
citizens in a system of society in which re- 
ligious worship is totally free from the dicta- 
tions of civil government as long as it does not 
violate the public peace and morals; that you 
are worshipers, as we are, of the one living 
and true God; that your religion claims no 
right to exist except as it bears fruit in the 
exaltation and purification of character; that, 
as holders ourselves of a form of religion 
which knows no compulsion, we rejoice to 
aid and incite you to the fear of God and the 
practice of righteousness; that, as citizens, 
the impulses of the Israelites have always 
been for peace and all the arts and industries 
of peace. 

~~ a * 

The following is not great poetry, but it is 
good verse and an expression of genuine feel- 
ing and it goes a long way to explain why 
Mr. Roosevelt is as popular as he is, and can 
do such uncoriventional deeds without losing 
the confidence of his fellow-citizens or of the 
larger international world of which he now 
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is a leading figure. These verses are a recent 
tribute to him by a classmate at Harvard: 


They think they know him, 
And perhaps they do, 

Concerned to note our nation’s Chief today— 
The soldier-statesman ever holding to 

His own undriven way. 


But we who knew him 
In youth’s storm and stress, 

Young pundits, then, in learning’s dreamy mart, 
Dare fancy somehow ’tis his naturalness 

Has touched the plain folks’ heart. 


* 
* * 


A talk with the leading educator of the 
Territory of Arizona reveals him as impressed 
with the sanity with which our Congregational 
home missionary work there has been car- 
ried on, and the shrewdness with which 
strategic points have been seized, at the same 
timethat comity with other denominations has 
been observed. 





Summer Good Cheer 


Cheer from Chautauqua 
BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


Chautauqua means many things. It means 
a place somewhat like Concord, Mass., where 
the honk of the automobile is low, where Sun- 
day is not a thoroughfare, and where there is 
a continuous intellectual vaudeville. Itmeans 
an institution for the instruction of the be- 
lated. But, more and larger than these, it 
means an idea. That idea is educational op- 
timism. 

Of course the idea is most visible at the 
place itself. Nowhere else will you see so 
many old, sunny faces, so many ministers’ 
wives free from that hunted look which is 
their characteristic, so miny ministers who 
are unwilling to waste their vacations in the 
inanities of fishing or the delusion of trying to 
cultivate abandoned farms, so much ageless 
eagerness of those who are still seeking the 
Holy Grail. It is not a place for folks who 
have caught up with their ideals. As its ap- 
peal is to all who have something to learn, it 
is more cosmopolitan than unmitigated North- 
field or undiluted Greenacre. You may pro- 
nounce it “ literachaw ”’ or call it ‘* literatoor ”’ 
and Chautauqua will in either case hold out 
the right hand of fellowship. More Northern 
people get acquainted with more Southern 
people here than anywhere else in America. 
If you are one of those few New Englanders 
who occasionally stray out here, the first time 
you hear reckless, inebriating Dixie sung to 
furious applause, you will be mad, but before 
the summer is over you will find that you, with 
your head cocked on one side and your feet 
doing the double shuffle, are howling it your- 
self. 

Chautauqua has its dear, childish side; its 
chimes, its golden gate, its salute of white 
lilies. The terrestrial is here as well as the 
celestial. Women crochet pink fascinators 
while Edward Howard Griggs is entreating 
them to live lovely, domestic lives; they leave 
the amphitheater by hundreds as soon as a 
speaker really begins to feel at home with them; 
they all go if a dinner bell sounds. The 
menu is the same a‘ all the boarding houses 
and the grinding of the ice cream freezer is 
never low on Saturday evenings. 

But ah! how refreshing is it to be with the 
Chautauqua idea. One leaves a world that is 
feverishly making and talking money and en- 
ters at once a world that is talking Ruskin and 
Tolstoi. One turns from current magazines 
which would convince the reader that America 
is a land of whited sepulchers and watches 
school teachers hurrying off at eight o’clock to 
hear Stanley Hal), mothers learning two-steps 
in the class in “‘ esthetic gymnastics,” grand- 
mothers studying pottery and outdoor sketch- 
ing. Nobody can see that unique Recognition 
Day procession to the Hall in the Grove with- 
out a tear in his eye and a lump in his throat. 
Beneath silken mottoes such as, ‘‘ Never be 
Discouraged,’’ ‘*‘ The Horizon Broadens as We 
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Climb,” ‘‘ Veni, Vidi, Vici,’? march an old 
rural clergyman and his wife, a farmer and 
his mother, a pair of college professors and 
the student waiter in our dining-room. I 
know an old lady of e’ghty who came early 
this summer to study Spanish. Surely she 
must intend to use the language in her castle 
in that country. And I heard another say, 
not irreverently, that she hoped heaven would 
have some of the features of Chautauqua. I 
saw a sofa pillow the other day that had been 
presented to Bishop Vincent by thirty men, 
members of a reading circle ina state’s prison. 
Appropriately the letters were embroidered in 
stripes. 

While they are exposing tainted men and 
money, it is certainly as much worth while to 
expose this sweet section of the real untainted 
heart of America. 


Christianity and Hotel Keeping 


For more than a month in a New England 
mountain resort I saw a cheery hotel keeper, 
with his patient wife, battling with adversity. 
They lost their well-equipped hotel by fire last 
May, but with a diminished number of their 
former patrons in a small, inconvenient build- 
ing, I saw them perseveringly retain an invalid 
boarder, who had been refused admittance to 
a neighboring summer resort because “her 
presence would drive away other boarders.”’ 
They so retained the sufferer, although six 
patrons left, giving openly the presence of 
the invalid as their reason therefor. 

I saw them employing as waitress for the 
season one who owed her salvation from a life 
of degradation and shame to their charity and 
interest. And I saw them left without needed 
help in their busy season by this thoughtless 
girl, and put to great extra expense and labor 
thereby. But in spite of such troubles the 
purpose of the host and his wife to live lives 
of unselfish service remains unchanged. 

Three miles from a church, these friends 
gladly convey their patrons to divine service 
on Sabbath mornings; and I have been inter- 
ested in their skillful, wide-awake plans for 
a prayer meeting in the dining-hall Sunday 
evening. Here, surely, is a case ‘‘ where 
Christianity is a vital force in the life of 
others.” G. B. K. 





Biographical 


THE FIRST AMERICAN PROTESTANT 
POLISH PASTOR 


A devoted minister died in Detroit, Mich., Aug. 
19, who bas deservedly won a permanent place in 
the history of American Congregationalism, for he 
was the first Pole ordained as a Protestant minister 
in this country, and became pastor of the first Prot- 
estant American Polish church 

John Levandowski was born in Russian Poland 
and came to Pennsylvania wheh about twenty 
years of age. After some years in the mines he re- 
moved to Cleveland, working there in the rolling 
mills. He had been reared as a Roman Catholic, 
but had lost all interest in religion. Being con- 
verted through the Y. M. C. A., he began at once to 
work to win his shopmates to Christ. Not long 
after he became acquainted with Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Schauffler, entered Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
and after a two years’ course began work with the 
Canfield Avenue Polish Sunday school, which was 
eared for by the First and other Congregational 
churches of Detroit. He was ordained March 9, 
1892, and the May following the first Protestant 
Polish church was organized as a branch of First 
Church. The young pastor, known among English- 
speaking people as Rev. John Lewis, soon showed 
himself to be a man fully consecrated to Christ, and 
has labored till his death with unwearied perserver- 
ance, unbounded faith and unflinching courage. He 
constantly grew in the esteem of the Polish people 
without regard to sect, and the grief of many of 
them at his death was an eloquent tribute to his 
memory. The handsome edifice erected during his 
ministry was filled to overflowing at the funeral 
service, which was participated in by various Con- 
gregational pastors and representatives of the 
Slavic work in Cleveland. 

Mr. Lewis was fifty-four years of age. He leaves 
a widow and four daughters. 
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Honorable Methods in Business Today 


By Prof. John R. Commons, University of Wisconsin 


No question more difficult could be 
assigned than the one proposed of the 
relation between ethics and the modern 
competitive system. It is not simply a 
question of “‘ pointing out what,’ in one’s 
own judgment, ‘‘is honorable business 
today and what principles may guide the 
drawing of the line between honorable 
and dishonorable business methods.’’ Not 
even on broad and ideal principles would 
all people agree, some going so far as to 
hold competition itself immoral. Much 
less would they agree on the details in 
applying these principles to the actual 
conditions of business. The real ques- 
tion seems to be whether competitive 
business is successfully conducted solely 
on the principles of a tender conscience; 
whether conscience, not supported by 
external pressure, can succeed in busi- 
ness. 

Now, while it is plausibly preached that 
men could conduct business according to 
the dictates of conscience if they had 
backbone, and while exhortations of this 
kind are useful in order to keep society 
from falling and to lead it to higher 
levels, yet as nearly as I can read the 
history of things as they have actually 
come about, men of conscience beyond 
that of their times have succeeded as 
the martyrs succeeded. That the blood 
of the martyrs has been the seed of the 
Church is because their example has 
stirred mankind to overthrow the laws 
and institutions that sent such men to 
martyrdom, and to substitute laws and 
institutions by which such men could 
live and thrive. The dictates of a tender 
conscience are an obstacle to success 
unless supported by law or by organiza- 
tion. 

Take that institution where competi- 
tion has reached its climax of intensity, 
the stock or produce exchange. I do not 
see how an honest broker could survive 
were it not for the minute rules and reg- 
ulations, rigidly enforced, to exclude all 
crooked and tainted dealings. On the 
continent of Europe, I believe, these 
rules are made and enforced by law, but 
in this country they are made by the as- 
sociated brokers themselves. The dis- 
honorable broker, according to the code 
of the profession, is summarily expelled. 
Were it not so, the others would neces- 
sarily adopt his practices, or else get out. 
But with their powerful organization and 
their rules strictly enforced, brokerage 
business on the great exchanges is as 
honorable as any standard which admits 
competition at all could require. 

I do not forget the bad repute of stock- 
jobbing, but this is very different from 
stock-broking, and the distinction en- 
forces the argument. The stock broker 
is the middleman and has no more to do 
with the morality back of the stocks than 
the workingman has to do with the kind 
of product his employer requires him to 
make. The promotion, creation and ma- 
nipulation of corporate stocks have not 
as yet been brought under comprehensive 
rules of law or organization, the only 
effective rules being those imposed by 
the brokers when listing the securities, 


and these rules pertain only to matters 
of palpable fraud. The manipulator of 
high finance is, therefore, restrained from 
dishonorable dealings only ‘by his own 
conscience, with the result that, in gen- 
eral, he has been forced to come down to 
the level of Gould, Gates or Rogers. 

Admitting, perhaps, that individual con- 
science is not a sufficient guaranty of busi- 
ness honor, yet it is often said that public 
opinion is a sufficient restraining force, 
and that sooner or later it decides in favor 
of the honorable methods. I am unable 
to see that public opinion in the long run 
has any material effect, unless it culmi- 
nates in law or organization. The penalty 
of public opinion is only opprobrium, but 
great profits and wealth soon override 
such a penalty, for they compel deference 
and obedience. But law and organization 
impose penalties in the same category as 
profits, and they are rightly recognized as 
coercive. 

The weakness of public opinion is partly 
its ignorance. In order to be effective, it 
should deprive the condemned party of a 
market for his goods, that is, should oper- 
ate as a boycott. Mere opprobrium that 

s not cut into sales and profits simply 
Bors a premium to the thick-skinned, 
abd competition forces the others to 
harden themselves or quit the business. 
Public ignorance results from business 
secrecy; one remedy is publicity, and this 
can be adequately brought about only by 
proper legislation. The banking business 
is a familiar example. It is government 
regulation—inspection and publicity — 
that has made the business honorable. 

Food adulteration is another example. 
Dairy and food commissioners have ex- 
posed such widespread adulteration as to 
lead some of them to the conclusion that 
in those lines where secrecy and public 
ignorance prevailed, prior to recent pure 
food legislation, this form of business 
dishonor had become wellnigh universal. 
Now it is significant that honorable mer- 
chants and manufacturers, in self-protec- 
tion, support this legislation and co-oper- 
ate with the state commissioners, In 
fact, the line between honorable and dis- 
honorable business men seems to be not 
so much in the mere fact of adulteration 
(since all who continue in these lines of 
business are compelled to practice it), as 
in the other fact whether they support 
legislation and administration designed 
to expose and punish adulteration. This 
distinction holds true, also, of those who 
oppose legislation designed to secure 
proper publicity of corporation records, 
to prevent railway rebates or other un- 
fair discriminations. However dishonor- 
able the methods, it is invidious to pick 
out and condemn a few who practice 
what all their competitors practice, but 
they can be rightly charged with inherent 
dishonesty when they oppose legislation 
that will prevent both them and their 
competitors from practicing those meth- 
ods. I asked an independent oil refiner 
why he did not join in attacking the 
Standard Oil rebates, and he replied that 
he felt so good when he could work the 
system for a hundred dollars that he con- 


sented to let them work it for five thou- 
sand dollars. I submit that the real test 
of his dishonesty, as well as that of the 
Standard Oil people, is not in getting 
these rebates, but in opposing or not aid- 
ing legislation that will make the rebates 
impossible. 

Another weakness of public opinion is 
the contempt which privileged classes 
have for those whom they exploit. Pub- 
lic opinion is largely class opinion, and it 
is the opinion of one’s own class, not the 
opinion of other classes, that is effective. 
The exploited classes can make their 
opinion effective only by some form of 
coercion, such as legislation or organiza- 
tion. When business men speak of busi- 
ness honor and the higher level of busi- 
ness integrity in modern times they have 
in mind fidelity to contracts. Now, apart 
from the fact that they would not care to 
see the laws enforcing contracts repealed, 
the mere fact of fidelity to contracts is 
neither honorable nor dishonorable. It 
is a business necessity. If based on ob- 
servance of contracts alone, it could be 
maintained that the highest code of 
honor is that among gamblers. They 
need no laws protecting contracts. The 
gambler who cheats’ or welches is 
promptly condemned by the public opin- 
ion of gamblers—that is, shut out from 
the game. But this code holds only 
among the professionals. The farmer 
or other ignorant non-professional is 
legitimate game for any kind of decep- 
tion. It is because business honor does 
not cross class barriers that workingmen 
have been compelled to organize against 
employers. The public opinion of labor- 
ers has no effect whatever on employers 
unless backed by legislation or organiza- 
tion, with their pecuniary penalties. The 
organization of the bituminous mine 
workers has most remarkably raised the 
business honor of the operators, not only 
above cheating their workmen, but also 
somewhat above cheating the purchaser 
of coal. The dishonest operator cannot 
continue in business, and the honest 
operators are able to organize and to 
give their tone to the others. 

This partial character of public opinion 
explains some of the anomalies in its 
growth from one age to another. Take 
the question of railway rebates. ‘They 
are now looked upon by most classes of 
the public as immoral, but any one can 
easily satisfy himself of the fact that in 
the first four decades of railroading they 
were looked upon as one of the natural 
practices of business. Railway business 
differed then but little from that of the 
drayman or the boatman. Rebates were 
simply the everyday fact of bargaining, 
with its discount on large transactions. 
They were merely an evidence of busi- 
ness shrewdness or of wholesale trade. 
But when their social consequences be- 
came important, and railways became in 
fact government agencies, the unfairness 
and immorality of rebates became grad- 
ually evident. This conviction, however, 
arose only in the minds of those who had 
suffered, directly or indirectly, and not in 
the minds of those who had succeeded 
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by the former business methods. In 
other words, public opinion ran ahead 
of individual conscience, and successful 
men, whose ideas of business honor had 
been taken from the practices of one 
generation, found themselves condemned 
by the next generation. Lord Francis 
Bacon, the greatest man of his age, took 
bribes as a judge, as did his contempo- 
raries, but when a reform parliament 
came in they impeached him, dismissed 
him from oftice, fined and imprisoned 
him. Yet he could say, “I was the just- 
est judge that was in England these fifty 
years; but it was the justest censure that 
was in parliament these two hundred 
years.’ Since that time British judges 


have been on a higher level than be- 
fore because he who had reached the 
highest judgeship under the old practices 
was punished vicariously for them all. 
Quite pathetically Bacon made the dis- 
tinction between ‘‘vices of the age,” of 
which he was guilty, and ‘“‘vices of the 
individual,” of which he was not guilty, 
and sorrowfully commented ‘‘that the 
beginning of reformations hath the con- 
trary power to the pool of Bethesda, for 
that had strength to cure only him that 
was first cast in, and this hath commonly 
strength to hurt him only that is first 
cast in.”’ 

Such seems to be the fate of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, the greatest of his contemporaries 
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in the business methods of the generation 
past. Inhis own mind heis honorable and 
his conscience is clear, but the nation’s 
honor and freedom would perish if his 
example were sanctioned by public opin- 
ion. Not only rebates, but all unfair and 
sharp practices in destroying competitors, 
influencing and buying legislators, con- 
niving with political bosses, by which 
high finance has reached its power, are 
condemned when the most shining source 
and reversioner of them is_ pilloried. 
This is one way in which public opinion 
is nerved to legislate and organize so that 
honorable methods may be free from 
the competitive coercion of dishonorable 
methods. 





Frederick Denison Maurice 


When Maurice died in 1872 The Congrega- 
sionalist had a fifteen line news item about 
him, the Advance two lines and the Christian 
Union nothing, and in no case was there any 
editorial discussion of his service as a theo- 
logian to his day and generation, although the 
Christian Union at the time was edited by 
Henry Ward Beecher. Several weeks later, 
to be sure, the Christian Union had an admir- 
able estimate of him from its London corre- 
spondent, but the then leader of Liberal the- 
ology in the American pulpit had not a word 
to say of the man who shares with Newman 
the place of supremacy as a spiritual force 
and theological iconoclast in English-speaking 
people’s lives during the latter nineteenth 
century. Both from a journalistic and a 
theological point of view this omission is sug- 
gestive. 

It would be a misleading, however, to infer 
from such facts that Maurice was without ad- 
mirers, disciples and critics in this country 
among non—as well as pro—Episcopalians, and 
a most admirable theme for a divinity school 
graduation address or for a thesis for a doc- 
tor’s degree would be the influence of Maurice 
on the thought, belief and practice of the 
Liberal wings of the various American evan- 
gelical sects. Those who enter on such a 
study should not overlook the early estimates 
of Maurice, by Professors Hoppin and Ladd 
of Yale, by Elisha Mulford, one of the great- 
est and most utter of Maurise’s disciples, and, 
from the Unitarian side—the critiques of men 
like G. R. Noyes. 

Even though Maurice expressly disclaimed 
being a Broad Churchman, his disclaimer is 
as naught in view of the dominating influence 
he has had on men who are of the Broad rather 
than the High or Low parties of all sects. If 
that influence has been atmospheric mainly, 
if often it has led to imitation of the mental 
and moral attitude of the man toward truth 
rather than in acceptance of his point of view, 
if there frequently has been more profound 
admiration for his holy personality than for 
the depth and range of his insight as a theo- 
logian and constructive thinker, it is only be- 
cause, as with Bushnell all Maurice’s conten- 
tions ** had root not so much in his thought as 
in his nature,” as Dr. Munger, Bushnell’s 
biographer, so finely puts it. 


A MYSTIC 


It is not the forte of Liberalism to be con- 
structive either in vitalizing polity, or in ag- 
gressive religious propaganda, hence one has 
to discount the pessimism of Maurice’s own 
followers—men like J. M. Ludlow and J. L. 
Davies—concerning the limited range of his 
influence or the strength of the Broad Church 
movement within the Church of England, 
which pessimism Phillips Brooks discovered 
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when visiting England and reported ina sig- 
nificant letter (July 29, 1873) to his brother, 
Arthur Brooks. The influence of such men 
as Maurice and Brouks is always to be seen 
more in new terms of creed subscription, in 
altered and friendlier attitudes of men toward 
those of other beliefs, ina shifting of the bases 
of authority and in return of the appreciation 
of the part that mysticism of a comprehensive 
type plays in vital religion. For, after all is 
said about Maurice, he was of the mystics, 
not perhaps what Principal Fairbairn calls 
him, ‘‘the most mystical thinker of our cen- 
tury,” but a mystic nevertheless, of the type 
represented among Englishmen by Coleridge, 
Jalius Hare and Thirlwall. ‘‘ Within con- 
sciousness, and as a man sees his friend, 
Frederick Maurice knew God,” says J. H. 
Shorthouse, himself an interesting figure in 
latter-day Englishintuitivism. Maurice’s own 
position can be defined in no better way than 
by his own words, “‘ Religion does not consist 
in words bat in a deep inward power.”’ 

Being an intuitionalist, and realizing as 
Bushnell also did the relativity and inade- 
quacy of language to describe feelings or de- 
fine concepts, and coming at theology from the 
path of experience rather than by logic or 
metaphysics, Maurice inevitably has been dis- 
paraged by the ratienalistic orthodox on the 
one hand and by the rationalistic heterodox 
on the other. Following are typical judg- 
ments: 

** Revered by all who knew him for saintli- 
ness of character if not for lucidity of intel- 
lect.”’—Leslie Stephen. 

** Merely moonshine and Spitzfindigheit.”’— 
Thomas Carlyle. 

“The ethicist devours the lawyer.’’—John 
Duncan. 

**The transforming alchemy of his rather 
smoky crucible.”’—John Morley. 

‘* His intellectual constitution had long been, 
and still is, to me a good deal of an enigma.”— 
William E. Gladstone. 

“*T shall never join with that modern Neo- 
Platonism; it is so easy to substitute one mys- 
ticism for another.”’ ‘‘ He was misty and con- 
fused and none of his writings appear to me 
worth reading.” —Benjamin Jowett. 

** Strange obliquity of intellect which could 
think that black was white, and white because 
it was black, and the whiter always, the 
blacker the shade.”’—J. A. Froude. 


AN OPPORTUNIST 


Such opinions as these have to be reckoned 
with by Maurice’s admirers, for, whether they 
are wholly just or not, there must have been 
something in his career—judged by intellect- 
ual standards—which caused them. Martin- 
eau, 80 like him in attachmert to the idealistic 
philosophy and the intuitional point of view, 


would fain explain the difficulty which elose 
thinkers like John Stuart Mill, Leslie Stephen, 
Benjamin Jowett and John Morley found or 
find with his thought, by his habit of delay in 
positive affirmation of belief, this, in turn, be- 
ing caused by his undoubted ‘‘ modest shrink- 
ing from self-assertion, by his preference for 
the sympathetic to the distinctive attitude ’— 
to quote Martineau’s own words written in 
1856. This explanation only goes part way. 
It does not answer the implications of Mill 
and Stephen that Maurice’s conduct as a priest 
inthe Church of England was one of more or 
less deceit, and evasion of the logical conse- 
quences of his own thought, in short, that he 
was too much of an opportunist—to put it 
mildly. 

Of course this raises the large and by no 
means simple question of the ethics of creed 
subscription and the relative rectitude and 
wisdom of a policy of revolution in or evolu- 
tion of belief, and of promoting schism or 
comprehension in administration of the mod- 
ern church. If Jesus was a theological oppor- 
tunist as well as the ‘social opportunist ’”’ 
which Prof. F. G. Peabody contends he was, 
there would seem to be the highest authority 
for those “ Whigs of Religion’? who steer 
safely between the Scylla of orthodoxy and 
the Charybdis of heterodoxy, and who bring 
themselves and some of their laity safely into 
the port of a re-established faith in a time of 
transition like the immediate past and the 
present. Of such imitators of Erasmus the 
number becomes more rather than less. 

It is significant that one of our own liberal 
American Congregational leaders, who con- 
fesses greater indebtedness to Maurice than 
to any other man, and who is stanch in 
championship of his greatness as a theologian 
and a3 a teacher of objective truth, as well as 
of his greatness as the incarnation of lofty 
sudjective spiritual experience—I refer to Rev. 
Dr. George A. Gordon—admits that John 
Stuart Mill’s criticism of Maurice is well 
founded; that he erred in trying to put new 
wine in old wineskins, and that he was un- 
equal ‘‘to definite and vigorous rejection of the 
intellectually discredited.” At the same time 
Dr. Gordon makes it clear that he would not 
have had Maurice imitate F. W. Newman’s 
flight to the desert of mere Theism, and that 
as a working rule of clerical ethics he be- 
lieves in ‘“‘ working on the safe and conserva- 
tive principle of development.”’ 


A PROPHET OF SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY 


For the twentieth century Christian it may 
happen perchance that Maurice’s chief signifi- 
cance will not be in his personal ‘“* spiritual 
splendor,” to quote Mr. Gladstone—nor in his 
reaffirmation to English speaking Christians 
of the primacy of the experiential apologetie 
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for Christianity. It will probably be found in 
his prophetic vision and bold assertion of the 
social implications of Christianity, and in the 
“emphasis he put on the Incarnation and on 
Jesus’ mission as the Elder Brother seeking to 
save society from a natural individualism, lim- 
ited in its beneficence. In short his greatness, 
to many, will be seen in his anticipation of the 
great social movement of the present age, to 
which the Christian Church is now forced to 
adjust itself or be relegated to obscurity as a 
spiritual and ethical force. The man, who 
in 1850, in correspondence with thuse who 
co-operated with him in what is known as the 
Christian Socialist movement with which men 
like Kirgsley and Thomas Hughes also were 
identified, could write that the duty of the 
Christian Church was to grapple with the 
evils caused by “ unsocial Christians and the 
unChristian Socialists ’’ must, in the light of 
the present state of Europe and the altering 
mood of American society, be credited not 
only with the title of prophet in the largest 
sense, but also in the lesser—the predictive 
sense. Secular socialism is rampant in Europe 
today and begins to find voice among us, not 
only among the proletariat or superficially 
educated of our large centers of p»pulation, 
but in journalism, fiction, and more formal ex- 
positions of belief where the writers are of 
the so-cilled ‘* middle class.” 

As time goes on and this issue enters our 
politics, divides our churches and re aligns 
our human relationships, the chapter of Mau- 
rice’s life which shows him as a teacher of 
social morality and as a mediator between the 
Church and the masses will be read more than 
it has been in the past. 


YET AN ARISTOCRAT AT BOTTOM 


Americans will always regret that Maurice, 
like Kingsley, Hughes, Dean Stanley, and 
others of those who stood so near him, did 
not visit this country. It would have made 
more of a democrat of him and less of an 
ingrained aristoerat, who, while profoundly 
interested in humanity did not fully trust men 
viewedinthelarge. F. W. Robertson said, ‘‘ My 
tastes are with the aristocrat; my principles 
with the mob.” Both Maurice’s taste and his 
principles were with the few. His ideal gov- 
ernment was a theocracy. 

A visit to this country would have given 
him more reverence for the majesty of public 
opinion expressed under such forms as here 
obtain. It would have saved him from failure 
to sympathize at the first with the North in 
the contest over slavery, and from belittling, 
disparaging references to our Declaration of 
Independence. At the same time it must be 
admitted that the drift of events has seemed 
to be with Maurice, even here as in Christian 
apologetics and in the present reaction toward 
-mysticism; for the republicanism of the Eng- 
land of his time has been transformed to exal- 
tation of the value to democracy of a Sovereign 
as a symbol, which development would have 
delighted his sovereign-exalting heart; while 
in this country the authority of Rousseau and 
the Declaration of Independence is challenged 
by all our history since 1898; and the theory 
of education for suffrage instead of by suf- 
frage; of political rights as bestowments—not 
inherent claims, to be earned by good be- 
havior not claimed because inherent in the 
very structure of the State and manhood has 
no more distinguished and influential clerical 
advocate among us than another Broad-Church 
divine—Dr. Lyman Abbott—between whom 
and Maurice there are not a few parallels and 
variations. But that is another and later 
story, as Kipling would say. 


THE PENALTY OF HIS CHOICE 


It is not claimed by Maurice’s admirers that 
he ever was or now is for the many, but rather 
a man for the few. The centenary of his 
birth, Aug. 29, 1805, will scarcely be noted 
even in the Church of which he was a priest. 
Compared with the recent universal celebra- 
tion of John Knox’s birth in 1505 by Presby- 
terians the world over, what is said and done 


in memory of Maurice will be as a rushlight 
to a man-of-war’s electric search- light. 

“It is the penalty which the mystic, the 
seer, the man of spiritual presence pays, as 
compared with makers of dogmatic systems 
like Calvin or Arminius, or destroyers and 
recreators of polities and establishments like 
Luther and Knox. In the light, however, of 
present pacific adjustments of theology and 
polity, with the coming of historical and scien- 
tific methods of investigation, with the re- 
newal of emphasis once more on experiential 
apologetic, and with the world’s increasing 
reverence for character as the summum bonum 
of life, it may not be amiss to ask whether in 
the coming years the ideal religionists whom 
humanity will reverence and follow will be 
men of the type of Maurice and Brooks rather 
than iconoclasts like Luther and Knox or 
logicians like Calvin. As the historian and 
the statesman come to discount more and 
more revolutionary or arbitrary processes of 
human advancement, so will the educated 
laity of the Western world’s churches come 
to discount more and more the extremist in 
doctrine, polity or ritual, the man who makes 
all things absolute instead of relative and who 
would destroy where he cannot alter. Thus it 
is that the future rests with the progressive 
rather than the aggressive, the moderate rather 
than the radical, the mediating rather than 
the extirpating leaders within the Church.” 
So argue some today. 


TOLERATION OVERDONE 


Meanwhile, up from the land of letters 
where it borders on religion and life, comes a 
note that must be heard. ‘‘ Men are too afraid 
of good taste to be afraid of bad doctrine. .. . 
Our world exhibits a strange and almost 
spectral sight; men subjecting the most vital 
matters to an external textual and technical 
criticism. We receive a challenge to a duel, 
and regret the presence of a split infinitive; 
we get a telegram of our mother’s death and 
deplore the lack of punctuation; we read our 
own death warrant and regret the flourish in 
the signature, ete.’”’? This is Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton’s clever and@' picturesque way of revealing 
his own—and @m increasing number of Eng- 
lishmen’s—feeling of disgust with the outcome 
of excessive toleration in matters political in 
contemporary life, and he sighs for the lusty 
days when men had convictions, and when 
out of strife came the triumph of truth. Itis 
a growing mood among the younger men of 
letters and politics, both in this country and 
in England. There are abundant signs of a 
reaction from toleration gone to seed, and of a 
realization by the younger clergy facing the 
peril of institutional religion and the younger 
men of letters facing democracy’s coming 
grapple with a secular socialism, that the time 
has come for men with a more militant spirit 
than Maurice ever showed. Of course when 
he was treated unjustly or with illiberality he 
defended his own rights, but he never even 
tried to lead a party to victory. 

There is ‘‘ bigotry of toleration,’ which 
Maurice was frank enough to say that Dean 
Stanley personified, which may become as 
dangerous as the bigotry of intolerance. 
There often is a pseudo—toleration which 
is nothing but ‘‘ mere lassitude, ennui, spirit- 
ual fatigue, absence of passion for anything ’”’ 
as R. H. Hutton pointed out in a memorable 
essay. When it has come to the point that a 
bishop in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country can assume he will most highly 
compliment his senior associate in a leading 
diccese by saying that ‘‘he has preferences 
but not convictions,” and when it is calmly 
argued by men high in place in the Church 
that it is not called upon to make ethical dis- 
tinctions in current commerce and industry 
because forsooth God alone is wise enough to 
judge sin, then it is not surprising that there 
should be signs of revolt on the horizon. 





Native Hawaiians that have been tempted 
of late to listen to Roman Catholic and Mor- 
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mon missionaries are, according to the Friend, 
returning once more to the “ historic churches 
of the islands,’’ which means the Congrega- 
tional churches. The cry goes up in Hawaii 
for a ministry able to speak English and 
Hawaiian. The Friend also reports a gain of 
100 per cent. recently in the Makiki Congrega- 
tional Church made up of Japanese residents 
in Honolulu, mostly trusted servants in the 
rich and well-to-do homes of the city. Many 
of the Christian Chinese of Hawaii educated 
in the schools are returning to China and are 
either continuing their studies or entering on 
business careers. They invariably return to 
the mother land with a touch of the American 
spirit acquired in Hawaii. 





The National Council’s Indus- 


trial Committee 


The industrial committee appointed at the 
last session of our National Council began 
last December to plan its work. Until a per- 
manent secretary shall be secured Rev. Frank 
W. Merrick of Roxbury is efficiently filling 
that position. At the suggestion of Rev. Dr. 
Peter Roberts of Mahanoy City, Pa., a mem- 
ber of the committee, it will probably proceed 
during the interim between councils along 
these five lines of investigation: 


1. Child Labor: 

(a) Comparative study of legislative regu- 
lations of various states. 

(b) Prevalence cf child labor in mines, 
textile industries, manufacturing in- 
dustries, ete. 

(c) Physical and moral effect of child labor. 

2. Organized Labor: 

(a) Its prevalence and rate of growth. 

(b) Its necessity on industrial grounds. 

(c) Its excesses. 

(d) Its relation to Christian ethics. 

3. Immigration: 

(a) The character of our immigrants. 

(b) The localities and industries most fre- 
quented by them. 

(c) Its effect upon our social and industrial 
system. 

(d) The best means to assimilate them. 

4. Industrial Organization: 

(a) Industrial growth. 

(b) Industrial friction. 

(c) Conditions of industrial harmony. 

5. Socialism: 

(a) Utopian socialism. 

(b) Practical socialism. 

(e) Socialism and Christianity. 


To each line of investigation three members 
of the committee will probably be assigned. 
It is expected that each sub-committee will 
submit a report to the whole committee on 
the topic assigned it, but no proposition is to 
be presented to the National Council unless it 
receives the two-thirds vote of the committee 
asa whole. A majority favor the plan of hav- 
ing industrial conferences under the auspices 
of the committee in different sections of the 
country during the coming year, and the fol- 
lowing men have been chosen to arrange these 
conferences: 


Prof. Graham Taylor, Chicago, I)l. 

Rev. Washington Gladden, Columbus, 0. 
Rey. Peter Roberts, Mabanoy City, Pa. 
Rey. Robert W. Gammon, Pueblo, Col. 

Rev. Samuel G. Smith, St. Paul, Minn. 
Hon. Henry M. Beardsley, Kansas City, Mo. 
Pres. David N. Beach, Bangor, Me. 

Pres. William J. Tucker, Hanover, N. H. 
Rev. Frank W. Merrick, Boston, Mass. 


Two thousand reprints of the report of the 
committee to the last National Council have 
been distributed to labor unions, city, central 
and state, to employers’ associations, state 
bureaus of labor statistics, state libraries, col- 
lege and city libraries, leading secular and re- 
ligious journals and other agencies for creat- 
ing public social opinion and action. There is 
a spirit of service to the denomination, to the 
nation and the Church at large manifested in 
these plans which augurs well for the future. 
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2 September 1905 


A Mausoleum in a Great Battle Field 


When the Japanese armies in early 
March had at last turned the right and 
left flanks of the Russians at Mukden 
and were after them in hot pursuit, one 
of those humane orders for which the 
Japanese generals are deservedly honored 


By J. H. DeForest, D. D., Sendai, Japan 


within they had shot down no one knows 
how many Japanese soldiers as they ad- 
vanced north through the underbrush. 
Within the outer wall is an avenue 
lined with huge animals carved from 
solid stone, expressive it seemed to me 
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Entering tne stater Court of Ue 
Senses in the Mukden Battle 
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was issued by Field Marshal Oyama to 
this effect: 

‘In order to insure respect for the 
tombs of the imperial.Chinese sovereigns 
and tranquility for the inhabitants of 
Mukden, no troops shall be quartered 
within the city.” 

It seemed to me in startling contrast 
with the Russian way of doing things. 
If the general-in-chief of the Russian 
army had issued any order that the im- 
perial tombs should be held in respect 
I have failed to hear of it. When by 
the courtesy of His Excellency Marshal 
Oyama I was provided with an escort to 
visit the northern mausoleum just after 
that disastrous defeat of the Russians, I 
saw too many signs of contempt on the 
part of the Russians for this most sacred 
place of the present ruling house of China. 

This mausoleum, built in memory of 
the first emperor of the present imperial 
line, is the most impressive of the Muk- 
den burial places. It is situated ina really 
magnificent pine forest about five miles 
north of the city. Ata distance the yel- 
low tiled roofs of a score of tower-like 
buildings massed in a dense forest of 
pines made one of the most impressive 
sights of my Manchurian visit. A long 
winding path through dense underbrush 
led up to the outer gateway, where the 
first thing that impressed me was a guard 
of Japanese soldiers. This meant exactly 
what the Marshal’s order said—that the 
tombs were to be respected, and that no 
straggling and irresponsible soldiers were 
to be permitted within the sacred en- 
closure. 

The next thing that attracted my atten- 
tion was that the outer brick wall, about 
eight feet high, was pierced for rifle shoot- 
ing. That is, the Russians had deliber- 
ately made this historic mausoleum one 
of their outworks of defense, and from 
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of the stationary and lifeless condition 
of Chinese art, for they might have been 
carved two thousand years ago as easily 
as two centuries ago. 

The inner wall is built after the fashion 
of the walls that surround Chinese cities 
and is about thirty feet high, and broad 
enough on top for an ordinary street. 
Its entrance is through a massive gate- 
way over which is a three-storied pagoda. 
Passing this you can{see that everything 
in this wide enclosure is intended to 
make most reverent the approach to the 
sacred spot where His 
Majesty’s body is buried 
so that the worship of 
the dead may proceed 
with increasing rever 
ence through successive 
stages. This massive 
gateway is the first step 
towards the grave. 

Next comes a one-story 
hall, the path to whichisa 
agently rising paved way, 
the stones of which are 
carved all over with drag- 
ons. The center of this 
approach is reserved for 
the use of the imperial 
household, and so we went 
either to the right or left, 
and on to the very last 
tower of worship, from 
the second story of which 
the top of the great 
mound.grave is seen just 
beyond the thirty.foot 
wall. 

I was disappointed at 
sight of this broad burial 
mound on which were 
only a few scraggly brush). 
This mausoleum does not 
begin to compare in mag- 
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nificence of building or of scenery with 
those in Japan at Nikko and at Shiba in 
Tokyo. Yet, to build these castle walls 
and these imposing towers and courts 
with sculptured animals and carved pave- 
ments must have cost a vast sum of money 
and prolonged sufferings on the part of 
those from whom were wrung the neces- 
sary treasures. It was the work of despot- 
ism, yet such works in ages of tyranny be- 
come the glory of after generations and a 
strong national bond so long as the impe- 
rial line flourishes and outside nations 
show proper respect. But when the living 
ruler becomes unable to uphold the na- 
tional glory before the outer world, 
then their mausoleums and palaces too 
begin to deteriorate. A patriotic and 
loyal people would have fought to the 
bitter end around that mausoleum before 
allowing Russians to defile its courts and 
to use its walls for breastworks. And 
had they been forced to see aliens tem- 
porarily encamped within the sacred en- 
closure, they would afterwards have 
rushed to repair the pierced walls and to 
blot out of sight with more glorious 
architecture all traces of foreign defile- 
ment. 

The keepers of this historic place were 
very polite as they showed us around, but 
as we could not speak their language we 
gained nothing new except with our own 
eyes and kodak. I hesitated to photo- 
graph the Hall of Worship and the Im- 
perial Mound, but the :Chinese in charge 
smilingly bowed to my appealing look, 
and even stood in line to be taken with 
the gentlemanly German attaché, the 
Japanese Y. M. C. A. secretary traveling 
with me, and our military escort. 


As we passed out of the broken wall, 
it was evident that we were on a battle 
fiel!, for here and there among the under- 
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2 September 1905 


brush were many signs that men had 
fallen, as witnessed caps, old boots, pieces 
of broken rifles, cartridge boxes and such 
tokens of disaster. The Japanese might 
have battered that wall into powder with 
their artillery, but not a shot had broken 
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Tower over the Entrance in the Thirty Foot Wall 





the wall nor brought ruin to one of those 
golden roofs. They endured that mur- 
derous fire from within until their left 
had flanked the mausoleum, and then 
when the Russians rushed out to join 
in the great rout towards Harbin, they 
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took their punishment. That was how 
the underbrush in April contained so 
many Russian relics of the terrible de- 
feat of March. One more great victory 
of representative government over des- 
potism had taken place. 


——— 
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Some Educators Who Go to New Work This Fall 





EUGENE W. LYMAN 





E. LYMAN HOOD 


WARREN J. MOULTON 


Prof. E. W. Lyman comes from the Cana- 
dian Congregational College to the chair of 
Christian theology in Bangor Seminary. 

Prof. W. J. Moulton, a graduate of Am- 
herst College and Yale Seminary received 
his Ph. D. from Gottingen in 1898. He leaves 
a pastorate in Athol, Mass.,to become asso- 
ciated with Prof. C. J. Ropes in the New 
Testament department at Bangor. 

Prof. C. A. Tracy, a member of the New 
Hampshire Educational Council, has had wide 
experience as an educator and succeeds Prof. 
E. R. Woodbury as principal of Kimball Union 
Academy. 

Mr. Kirbye has been serving Atlanta Theo- 
logical Seminary as president, and now enters 
upon similar work at Drury College, Spring- 
field, Mo., succeeding Pres. H. T. Fuller. 

Rev. E. L. Hood retires from the pastorate 
at Jacksonville, Fla., to take the place left 
vacant by Mr. Kirbye in Atlanta Seminary. 


CHARLES A. TRACY 





J. EDWARD KIRBYE 
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2 September 1906 


A Sunday in Wittenberg 


Grant Allen, in his European tour, 
speaks of two young men who once sub- 
mitted to him a curious itinerary. On 
inquiring its basis, they explained that 
their purpose was to visit all the towns in 
Italy mentioned by Shakespeare. ‘‘ Now 
Shakespeare was an Elizabethan English- 
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man who probably never traveled in Italy 
at all,’”’ comments Mr. Allen. ‘It isa 
great mistake for the tourist to fritter 
away time on ‘the land of Scott,’ ‘the 
land of Burns,’ Charlotte Bronté’s coun- 
try, and other such purely sentimental 
associations.” 

Grant Allen would not have approved 
of Leonora and me, inasmuch as we took 
Luther and Goethe as our guiding stars 
in Germany and followed where they led. 
Thus we came to Wittenberg. 

The train dropped us on the platform 
of a small station in the middle of a 
warm Saturday afternoon in July. No 
town was in sight; no carriage was at 
hand; and consequently there was noth- 
ing to do but to walk. After ten min- 
utes’ plodding, the road turned and we 
came suddenly upon a leafy arch bearing 
the inscription, ‘‘ Welcommen zu Witten- 
berg.”” We laughed aloud with pleasure. 
Our appropriation of the greeting was 
just as cordial as if the road had been 
decorated for us. 

It was just here that the historic ground 
began. The arch occupied the site of the 
old Elster Gate, outside which the Papal 
Bull was burned in 1520. A lofty tree 
called Luther’s oak marks the place of 
the fire. Here was gathered that ‘‘great 
concourse of people’? which applauded 
its brave monk-professor in his defiance 
of the pope. Carlyle says: ‘“‘ Wittenberg 
looked on with shoutings, the whole 
world was looking on. The pope should 
not have provoked that shout! It was 
the shout of the awakening of nations.” 

A few steps brought us to the Augus- 
teum, the old Augustine monastery which 
adjoins the university founded by Fred- 
erick the Wise, Elector of Saxony. Some 
of the monks were professors in the col- 


By Fannie E. Coe 


lege and it was by invitation of Duke 
Frederick that Luther came to Witten- 
berg. He lived in the monastery and 
taught and preached to the college and to 
the town. The gray monastery walls rise 
plumb from the narrow sidewalk. The 
roof is steep, with elaborately wrought 
gable ends. The great gate 

yields to the touch, and we 

enter a quiet garden, inclosed 

on three sides by monastery 

er walls. Here and there is a 
doorway with quaint triangu- 
lar stone seats, as narrow as 
a miserere-seat in a cathedral. 
The Luther House forms 
one side of the garden. As 
a result of the Reformation, 


the monastery was emptied of its inhabi- 
tants, but Luther remained in Wittenberg 
and this wing of the monastery was given 
to him fora home. Its tower, its many 
gables and chimneys, its arched door, 
give it much quaint interest. 

There was nothing remarkabie about 
the garden itself. The walks, grassplots, 
shrubs, and forlorn little pump were quite 
usual. The charm of the place was due 
to the fact that we were alone. Here was 
no guide; no crowd of tourists trooping 
at his heels; no definitely prescribed order 
of observation. Here we could stroll and 
loiter and dream the past into the present. 
Once, black-coated monks paced these 
walks with beads or breviary; later, the 
place was deserted; and still later, the 
garden rang with the sweet voices of the 
Luther children at their play. 





On the lowest floor of the Luther House 
is a chapel where service is still occasion- 
ally held. Above, are the living-rooms of 
the family. We passed through several 
dark, low-studded apartments with pieces. 
of heavy furniture and portraits of Luther 
by Lucas Cranach and brother artists. 
One picture was of Magdalene Luther, 
the twelve-year-old daughter whose early 
death her father deeply mourned. Like 
the Psalmist of old he entreated God for 
her recovery, but when the child was gone 
he comforted others. ‘Grieve not,” he 
said. ‘‘ You shouldrejoice. I havesenta 
saint to heaven. Yes, a living saint.” 


The room which seemed to bring us 
nearest Luther was the one which con- 
tained his writing-table. It was a pan- 
eled apartment with low, heavy doors, 
and had a castellated china stove in one 
corner. Near asiogle lofty window stood 
the table, a substantial article with hand- 
some base, but with a top so seamed and 
scarred that writing seemed an impossi- 
bility. In each corner of the deep window 
was a stone seat with wooden rails for 
arms. These seats, overlooking the gar- 
den, belonged to Luther and his good 
wife, Catherine von Bora, Lord Kithie 
as he loved to call her. It was easy to 
imagine the quiet companionship at the 
twilight hour, the hush of the old garden, 
the scent of the roses, the twitter of the 
birds. It was well that this lonely man, 
much of whose life had been passed in 
spiritual wrestlings, should have come 
to experience the sweetness of human re- 
lationships. ‘‘The old convent hath been 
hallowed into a home.” ‘‘ Well it is for 
our German Reformation that its earthly 
center is neither a throne nor a hermi- 
tage, but a lowly Christian home.”’ 

The two most interesting churches in 
Wittenberg are the Stadtkirche and the 
Schlosskirche. Each is associated with 
Luther. The Stadtkirche dates from the 
fourteenth century; Luther frequently 
preached here; and here, in 1527, the 
wine of the holy communion was first 
given to the laity. With these facts in 
mind, the interior is distinctly disap- 
pointing ; it is all too new and fresh, not 
to say gaudy. But no one could call the 
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Melanchthon’s Table, Wittenbery 


exterior a disappointment. The two 
square towers, the lancet windows, the 
iron railings, and above all, the quaint 
little bridge leaping through space from 
one tower to the other, would quicken 
the most jaded enthusiasm. Further- 
more, the base of the old church is set 
thick with battered sculptures, some 
awful, some grotesque, some pathetic. 
I recall one special cherub, who with 
both legs gone, still continued his lament 
for the defunct bishop whose memorial 
slab he was supporting. Such niive 
disinterestedness was irresistible. This 
church too, possesses a sun dial, mounted 
near the eaves, the only sun dial I ever 
remember to have seen on a church build- 
ing. 

Through the market platz we went, 
with its rambling, gabled rathhaus and 
bronze statues of Luther and Melanchthon 
under Gothic canopies of stone. Op- 
posite the house of the artist Cranach 
we turned into the main street, at the 
end of which stood a noble looking tower 
bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Hine feste 
Burg ist unser Gott.’ The exquisite 
fitness of the line to its place thrilled 
our hearts. We thought of their author, 
who himself was ‘‘set for a tower and a 
fortress among the people.”’ 


The Schlosskirche is the one to whose 


doors Luther affixed his theses one mem- 
orable night. The original doors have 
given place to metal ones, in which the 
complete theses have been engraved, a 
present to Wittenberg from the Emperor 
Frederick William LV. Near by stands 
the statue of Frederick III., a fine, sol- 
dierly looking man with full beard and 
noble brow. Poor ‘‘ Unser Fritz!’”’ We 
were glad he had received this honor 
from Wittenberg, the only town in Ger- 
many where we saw his statue. 

The crusty old verger was found with 
difficulty and the customary fee had to 
be administered in advance before those 
closely inscribed doors would unfold. 
Within, the church seemed like a shrine 
of Protestantism. The windows were 
stained with the shields of the Protes- 
tant cities; the choir carved with the 
arms of the Protestant knights; on each 
side of the altar were life-size bas reliefs 
of Frederick the Wise and Jobn the Con- 
stant, dukes of Saxony and Luther’s 
stanch supporters. 

To the right and left of the entrance 
to the choir may be seen two small gran- 
ite blocks. Luther was carved on one, 


Melanchthon on the other. Here rest 
those valiant soldiers of the cross, those 
two great men of Wittenberg who had 
wrought earnestly to build up the true 
church. Side by side they had lived and 
worked, supplementing each other ‘per- 
fectly, and now ‘“‘in death they were not 
divided.’’ 

Next morning we were awakened by a 
curious blare of sound. I sprang to the 
window and saw a dozen men in dark 
suits and quaint scuttle-shaped hats 
marching shouldeg to shoulder through 
Collegienstrasse toward the Elster Gate. 
So conscious and important was their 
bearing that we immediately associated 
them with the festal aspect of the town, 
the welcoming arch, the wreathed poles, 
and the flags. At breakfast our waiter, 
the one person we had met’in the town 
who spoke English, informed us that this 
particular Sunday was the féte-day of the 
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firemen. Alli the firemen throughout 
broad Saxony would visit Wittenberg 
and the little company we had seen march 
by were the local brothers of hose and 
ladder setting out to meet their guests. 


The verger at the Schlosskirche had 
mentioned the soldiers’ service. With 
fond recollections of grim St. Giles all 
aglow with tartan we had decided to at- 
tend. But, alas! we were too late, and 
the verger refused to admit us. There 
was a second service half an hour later 
and we could attend that. So, with a 
German family of tourists. we waited. 
We had time to translate quite a way into 
the Luther theses until the constructions 
became too involved to be further consid- 
ered on a day of rest. A rich old choral 
came rolling forth from the church. We 
had hoped for Luther’s hymn, but it was 
not to be. Presently the soldiers formed 
into regiments in the square. Unser 
Fritz on his pedestal and we from the 
church door looked on approvingly. The 
officers wore heavy gray-blue cloaks that 
were a distinct addition to the scene. 

After service we visited Melanchthon’s 
house, which was tall and narrow, not 
unlike the physical house in which that 
gentle soul was shrined. The front was 
distinguished by a tablet: ‘Here lived, 
worked, and died Philip Melanchthon, 
1497-1560.”” A German family occupies 
the dwelling at present. The little house- 
mother led us up some stairs into Me- 
lanchthon’s study. It was a cheerier 
room than Luther’s. The chair and table 
were distinctly usable; an open book, a 
reading-rack, and a candle in an iron 
candlestick gave an iotimate personal 
touch, while dignity was added by the 
beamed ceiling and the coat-of-arms in 
color on the wall. 

On a shelf was Melanchthon’s money- 
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box. ‘That was never very full,’ re- 
marked Leonora. 

‘* Nein,” was the answer, 
arme.”’ 

As I look back on that Sunday perhaps 
I remember best the moments we loitered 
in the Rathhaus Square. There, with the 
rambling old town house at our right, we 
took our last look at the statues of Luther 
and Melanchthon. The portraits and stat- 
ues of Luther I had found disappointing, 
not to say repulsive. The constant wish 
had been, ‘‘ O that this too, too solid flesh, 
would melt, dissolve into a dew.”’ All 
unconfessed, I hai wondered that the 
inward grace of Luther had not ‘cast 


** immer 
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a beam upon the outward shape and 
changed it by degrees to the soul’s es- 
sence,”” I saw the rugged strength; the 
sterling honesty; and the dogged courage 
that said: ‘‘Were there as many devils 
in Worms as there are roof-tiles, I would 
on.’’ But again and again I searched in 
vain for spirituality. 


Turning once more for a final look, I’ 


caught the profile outlined cameo-like 
against the golden light of the western 
sky, and then came the transforming 
beam bringing out wonderful possibili- 
ties in the upturned face and suggesting 
that in prayer or communion it might 
become even as the face of an angel. 





The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


176. Believing that God our Father purposes 
to lift us up to be like him in character no 
matter what it costs God, can he possibly do 
more than he has done in giving his only Son 
to die for us? Has not the limit of the utmost 
cost to God been reached? —o. B. c. (Michigan.) 

To the last question, I should say, No, not 
if the gift of God in Christ is regarded as some- 
thing past and final. Thecrucifixion of Christ 
not merely represented at the time God’s atti- 
tude toward men, but ever represents God’s 
present and continuing attitude. The parable 
of the prodigal son represents the constant 
feeling of God in his perpetual desire to bring 
all his children back to himself. The ‘‘ cost,’ 
thus continues; God not only once gave his 
Son; he is constantly giving himself in seeking 
us through Christ and through all his provi- 
dence. 


177. 1. Do you think that Christ knew, when 
he chose Judas as a disciple, that Judas would 
betray him? 2. Do you think that if God has 
foreknowledge of men’s deeds, that it takes 
away from men their free will? 3. What is 
the difference between foreknowledge and fore- 
ordination? Can we not consistently believe 
in the one without believing in the other?— 
w. G. M. (New York.) 

1. I do not know; I suspect not, simply be- 
cause 1 suppose that Christ was not to be 
freed from the conditions of a real human 
struggle, in his establishment of the kingdom 
of God. He was not to have knowledge, in 
his earthly mission, beyond his need. But we 
are none of us, I suspect, quite in a position 
to know just the extent to which that need 
went; so that it seems to me not quite possible 
to give a categorical answer to this first ques- 
tion. I have no doubt that if Jesus did not 
wholly foresee Judas’s career at the beginning, 
it did become plain to him later; that, the New 
Testament record seems clearly to imply. 

2. No; God’s foreknowledge does not seem to 
me to have any more effect upon the deeds of 
men than man’s knowledge does. It is quite 
conceivable that God may foreknow the free 
deeds of men directly, as some one has sug- 
gested, in view of the consequences that follow 
from them as truly as he could know a thing 
in view of its known causes. Foreknowledge 
can be asserted to interfere with the free will 
of men only upon the quite unwarranted as- 
sumption that God’s foreknowledge is not 
direct; but depends upon the perception of a 
necessary connection of cause and effect. I 
do not believe that we are justified in making 
that assumption. 

3. Foreordination has ordinarily been con- 
ceived as actually determining the action fore- 
ordained, and not merely foreknowing it. 


It would be quite possible to believe in fore- 
knowledge without believing in foreordination. 


178. If at any time in the life of a person 
God saw that the person ‘* would never turn 
to righteousness and God,’ it would cause 
God less suffering to annihilate that person 
than to allow him to go on. If man has free- 
dom there is no reason for thinking that one 
man may not come to this condition. I can- 
not reconcile freedom and absolute fore- 
knowledge. There is, then, no reason why 
God might not create a man without knowing 
at that time what his future would be; but 
after this man has developed to a certain 
point, it may be possible for God to see his 
future. Moreover, it would seem no greater 
** violation of personality ” to annihilate such 
a person than to allow him to go on to all that 
must be before him if he continues to exist 
forever.—w. F. H. (New York.) 


There seems to me to be clearly no neces- 
sary contradiction between the foreknowledge 
of God and the freedom of man, as I have in- 
dicated in my answer to a former question. 
Bat if one cannot see that the two things are 
reconcilable, he may much better, in my 
judgment, give up the assertion of the fore- 
knowledge of God, rather than of the freedom 
of men; for every religious and ethical view 
seems to me to be bound up with the recog- 
nition of man’s freedom. But if God is re- 
garded as not having absolute foreknowledge, 
as the inquirer implies, then I should think it 
might well be doubtful whether he would feel 
that he could annihilate a creature concerning 
whose future he could not be absolutely sure. 
On the other hand, if he had absolute fore- 
knowledge, that might well come into play in 
the question of the original creation of man, 
as well as at this later point in his being. This 
whole question has been discussed somewhat 
fully in the answers to Questions 51 and 63. 


179. In conceiving miracle as occurring ac- 
cording to a higher law, it seems to me that 
there is an evasion of the real nature of mir- 
acles. It is not that in the case of miracles 
strange things happen, the like of which we 
have never in any way seen before, but the 
laws which we do know, and upon which we 
have always relied, cease to be operative. The 
existence of souls after death in a more per- 
fectly adapted body, seems to be a possible 
example of the working of a higher law. What 
we call miracles do not seem to me capable of 
being explained on that ground.—k. M. B. 
(Ohio.) 

How about many of Christ’s so-called mir- 
acles of healing? Here are miracles which 
but a short time ago would have been classed 
side by side with all the others, but are now 
regarded as cases in which we have come to 
understand, in part at least, the law under 
which they might well occur. That is, we are 
really explaining them according to a higher 
law than we previously knew. Itis, of course, 
true, in the very nature of the case, that in 
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what we regard as miracle, the laws which we 
know and rely upon seem to us to cease to be 
operative. It may well be, however, that 
they have not really ceased to be operative 
(just as the law of gravitation does not cease 
when I lift a weight), but rather simply that 
a higher law has supervened upon them, as in 
the case of the miracles of healing. The ques- 
tion is, thus, simply one of mode of concep- 
tion. And as, for example, we may think of 
the higher laws of life in organic evolution 
coming in and rising superior to the laws of 
crystallization in the inorganic; so throughout, 
it is quite possible rationally to conceive that 
which, from our present point of view, seems 
miraculous, as, with fuller knowledge, seen 
to be quite in accordance with a higher law 
not now known. 


180. I do not quite see my way to agreement 
with the statement that the ethical life must 
be religious. It is true if a man knows of a 
personal God. But in the large number of 
cases where God is thought of as impersonal, 
and no personal relations to him are possible, 
a@ man may be morally right. I suppose he 
could be spoken of as unconsciously related 
to God. But that is hardly religion.—A. L. s. 
(Illinois.) 


When I refer to the ethical life as essentially 
religious, I am speaking, of course, of an at- 
titude that is ethical in the most thorough- 
going way, according to which, therefore, a 
man holds himself ready to respond fully to 
every personal relation just so fast and so far 
as it shall be made known to him. In this 
sense, certainly, an attitude that would be 
thoroughly ethical would necessarily lead to 
religion so soon, at least, as a relation to God 
was recognized at all. And, in the second 
place, the assertion refers to what is logically 
and consistently involved in the ethical at- 
titude. Perhaps my position is more clearly 
put in a later statement, in which I am dis- 
cussing the fundamental nature of religion: 
‘That this faith in the ethical trend of the 
universe is always consciously present, or 
even the need of it definitely felt in any recog- 
nized religious way, I am far from affirming. 
There are great temperamental differences 
here, doubtless, and the very force of life in 
us may carry us over many thin places in our 
reasoning, without misgiving; but the fact 
remains that hopeful, courageous, moral en- 
deavor logically requires the faith that we are 
not here at war with the ultimate purpose of 
things; ’” and so requires a faith that, whether 
it quite understands itself or not, is essentially 
and logically religious. 


181. In regard to the conception of our re- 
lation to God asa personal relation, while I 
think it is the most adequate conception we 
have, there seems to me to be a point where 
the analogy doesn’t hold. Due to our own 
limitations, we are not always able to realize 
God’s presence as we do the presence of our 
friends, and we can’t get results in quite the 
same way. Expecting to, leads invariably to 
disappointment and sometimes to discourage- 
ment.—A. L. 8. (Illinois ) 


I have tried to guard exactly this possible 
misconception in saying that ‘‘ when we speak 
of a personal relation to God, we of course do 
not mean that we can give exactly the same 
kind of reality to it as to our relations to other 
persons who are to us compelling, sensuous 
facts.”” But our relation to God is not less 
real because it is not sensuous. And so far as 
our human relations are thought out and 
treated as spiritual, the same laws, I believe, 
hold for the divine as for the’ human relation. 
To take the ideal case, does not Christ plainly 
conceive of himself as standing in this clear 
personal relation to God? the essential condi- 
tions of which are quite the same as those in 
which he stood to any other person. It should 
further be noticed, perhaps, as I have also 
tried to say in the Reconstruction, that the 
relation to God ‘has a universality all its 
own.” But that does not change these es- 
sential conditions. 
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For the 
Ready for Shopping 


BY ELIZABETH B. BROWNELL 

















Bye, dolly bunting, 
Moth2r’s going hunting, 

In a lovely dolly shop. 

An’ she'll never, never stop 
Till she finds a little cap 
An’ a dainty woolly wrap 
Made of really fleecy skin, 
To wrap dolly bunting in. 





The Scullion Boy Who Became a Bishop 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY 


Something less than three hundred years ago, a poorly- 
dressed, awkward boy of seventeen was seen traveling on 
foot in southern England. He was barefooted, but in his 
hands he carried a pair of heavy shoes, while af the end of 
a stick over his shoulders was a bundle of books and cloth- 
ing. This was all the property he had in the world, with 
the exception of a few silver pieces in an old leather purse 
in his pocket, given him by his mother, as she bade him 
good-by at the door of their poor little cottage in sunny 
Devonshire. But Jack—that was the lad’s name—walked on 
whistling merrily, thinking little of the queer figure he pre- 
sented, and wondering how long it would be before he 
reached his journey’s end, for he had already traveled two 
hundred miles, and was footsore, dusty and weary. 

Suddenly the trampling of horses’ feet and the jingling 
of many spurs and swords sounded just before him, and 
turning sharply round a corner of the road, a mounted troop 
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cantered up. There were some thirty horsemen, all dressed 
in gay doublets and slashed hose and big boots and long 
plumes, who drew rein as their leader halted his steed di- 
rectly in front of the barefoot, shambling, boyish figure. 

‘Well, mon lad, what is thy name?” asked the cavalier, 
with a broad Scotch accent. 

Jack looked up and saw a figure quite as ridiculous 
as his own—a middle-sized, full-bearded, goggle-eyed man, 
whose rickety, awkward person seemed all the queerer 
dressed in thick padded clothes of a grass-green color, with 
a hunting horn dangling at his side instead of a sword, and 
his hat and feather sticking over his eye. He did not know 
who the speaker was. Any of the cavaliers would have told 
him that it was James Stuart, by the grace of God king of 
Great Britain and Ireland. But the boy took off his ragged 
cap and answered respectfully enough, 

‘‘John Prideaux, sir, and I am going to Oxford.” 

‘*And what wilt thou do at Oxford, mon lad?” 

‘IT wish to be a scholar, sir,” replied Jack, his cheeks 
flushing in spite of himself. 

“‘A scholar! That is goot, very goot,” said King James, 
approvingly. ‘‘ But what, mon lad, wilt thou do with thine 
scholarship? ” 

‘‘I may be a bishop some day,’ declared the boy defi- 
antly. 

At this bold speech several of the cavaliers laughed 
rudely, ‘‘Thou a bishop! Ha! ha!”’ 

But the king, who was wise in some things, restrained 
them. 

“Stranger things have happened, mon gentles,’’ he said. 
‘There was once an English butcher who had a son that 
became a cardinal, and ruled this broad realm of England 
like a king. If Wolsey was so high, why may not this boy 
be some day a bishop?”’ 

Then turning to the wondering lad, he continued: ‘‘ Thou 
hast an honest face, and thy mouth hath determination. 
Thou wilt succeed, I ween. When thou hast thine scholar- 
ship, come to me, and I will have a bishopric for thee.” 

The green-suited cavalier spurred on, and the whole 
troop followed, leaving the amazed lad standing in the 
dusty highway gazing after them. 

“That must be the king,” he thought. ‘Well, I will 
try and not disappoint him.” And he trudged on again 
with a hopeful heart. 

That night he slept on the sheltered side of a haystack, 
his only supper being a bit of bread and a cup of milk that 
he begged of a farmer’s wife. The following day he arrived 
at the splendid city of Oxford, his feet sore and his spirits 
depressed and scarcely knowing what to do. He had heard 
of Exeter College, Oxford, and thither he went, and to his 
great delight was engaged by the cook as a scullion—that 
is, to carry wood and coal into the kitchen, to clean pans 
and kettles, and similar work. 

And how was a scullion ever to become a bishop? John 
Prideaux did not exactly know, but he kept on working 
and studying. First of all, he would be a scholar, While 
he scoured the pans and kettles he would have a book open 
before him, and while he was carrying coal he would say 
over what he had learned, to fix it in his mind. In this 
way he made slow but sure progress, though sometimes he 
felt almost discouraged, and often wished that he had stayed 
at home with his brothers in the little Devon village. 

“‘If I could only have been the parish clerk at Ugbor- 
ough, I would not be here among the black pots and ket- 
tles,’? he thought. For the poor lad at the death of the old 
clerk of his native parish had hoped to fill his place but 
was disappointed. 

As there were six brothers and five sisters of them, 
Jack felt that he could no longer be a burden to his par- 
ents, and so he set out to get a living elsewhere. At the 
city of Exeter, where he first went, he had met with no 
success, but as he looked on the beautiful cathedral and in 
the bookseller’s windows, a strong desire sprang up in his 
mind to become a scholar. So he had started off at once 
for Oxford. And there at the great university he was only 
a scullion. 

Jack had no need to be discouraged. If he had been 
parish clerk at Ugborough he never could have become a 
bishop, and now he had everything before him. 
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One day one of the great teachers happened to go into 
the kitchen where Jack was scrubbing away on a large iron 
pan, with his book as usual open before him. 

“What book is that you are so intent in reading?’’ 
asked the learned man. 

‘*Plato’s Dialogues, sir,’ 
scouring. 

‘‘What, do you read Greek?’ inquired the surprised 
professor. 

‘*Yes, a little, sir,’’ he replied, blushing. 

“This is no place for you then. You shall not stay 
here.”’ 

The learned man kept his word. Jack was admitted 
into the college as a poor scholar, and his wants provided 
for. He studied hard, and soon was at the head of his 
class. In three years the freckle-faced, shambling.gaited, 
awkward youth who had walked all the way over the weary 


answered Jack, continuing his 
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road from Exeter to Oxford wore the scholar’s cap and had 
taken a bachelor’s degree. 

King James was at Whitehall holding court at the 
Christmas festivities, when he was informed that a young 
gentleman desired to see him. The learned king went into 
the waiting room, and the visitor was ushered into his pres- 
ence with the usual ceremony. 

‘*What is thine errand, mon?’ asked James, who did 
not at first recognize his caller. 

‘“*T have come for my bishopric,’’ answered Jack, a sud- 
den gleam flashing from his deep, earnest eyes. 

‘“‘Odds zook! Master Prideaux, and thou shalt have it,’’ 
cried the king. 

And any one may read for himself in history how the 
learned Dr. John Prideaux, who had been a poor scullion 
boy at Oxford University, lived and worked many years as 
the able and excellent Bishop of Worcester. 








The Home and Its Outlook 


Don’t You See 


The day was hotter than words can tell, 

So hot the jelly-fish wouldn’t jell. 

The halibut went all to butter, 

And the catfish had only force to utter 

A faint sea-mew—ay, though some have 
doubted, 

The carp he carped and the horn-pout pouted. 


The sardonic sardine had his sly heart’s wish 

When the angel fish fought with the paradise- 
fish. 

’T'was a sight gave the blue fish the blues to 
see, 

But the seal concealed a wicked glee— 


The day it went from bad to worse, 
Till the pickerel picked the purse-crab’s purse. 


And that crab felt crabbeder yet, no doubt, 

Because the oyster wouldn’t shell out. 

The sculpin would sculp, but hadn’t a model, 

And the cod-fish begged for something to 
eoddle. 


But to both the dolphin refused its doll, 
Till the whale was obliged to whale them all. 
—Katharine Lee Bates, in The Churchman. 


How to Have a Good Missionary 
Meeting 


BY MARY LAMSON RICHARDS 


The Missionary society must today 
compete with the Literary club. We 
used to think of it as twin sister to the 
“female prayer meeting,’ a company of 
saintly women praying not alone for the 
kingdom to come more deeply in their 
own lives, but for the birth and growth 
of the Christ life in the darkened and de- 
graded corners of far-off lands. The soci- 
ety means this still, but must mean more 
than this today. We should never lose 
sight of the thought that we in our mis- 
sionary meetings have great need to pray, 
but let us also keep in mind the need of 
information and that this missionary in- 
formation must be given in as attractive 
a form as the program of our club. 

When so many women are alive to the 
fact that an intelligent knowledge of 
Christian missions is essential to broad- 
mindedness and high thinking, when a 
united study of missions is so ably planned 
and set before us, we find ourselves con- 
fronted with new problems and possibil- 
ities. A lack of interest is due chiefly, I 
believe, to a lack of this knowledge; 
make the far-off lands seem near, make 
them real with homey bits of everyday 
life, picture their great need and our 


abounding opportunity, and much will 
have been done to revive a flagging in- 
terest. 

Let us put as much time and thought 
into the preparation of our meetings as 
possible. If it takes so much time that 
we say, “This one thing I do,’”’ could 
some of us to whom is not given the priv- 
ilege of being ceaselessly busy for little 
children at home do better with our time 
than in being one of ‘‘God’s mothers” 
in the doing for the children of the king- 
dom? 

At the beginning of each year look 
over your membership. How many names 
there are on the list of ladies you never 
see at the meetings; they pay their an- 
nual membership fee, but that is all! Set 
about recreating an interest by getting 
up a veritable ‘“‘feast of reason and flow 
of soul.’”’ Ask for a missionary to come 
and speak or one of the Board officers, 
some new voice, some outside attraction, 
then labor to get out your membership. 
It does take time, but never mind; write 
a personal word on a postal, or, better 
still, a personal note of invitation, to 
these who seldom come; write also to 
the ladies of the church who are not 
members, to the new comers, ask for 
their interest and co-operation; tell of 
your efforts, in this note of invitation, to 
give to the guest of the day—the mission- 
ary speaker or whoever it may be—an en- 
thusiastic welcome and a “full house.” 

Ask the lady who never comes to the 
meetings, but who is always cheerfully 
willing to sing for all the charitable or- 
ganizations, to give a solo at your meet- 
ing. Invite the young ladies of the junior 
auxiliaries to help in seating the company 
and distributing the hymn-books. At the 
close of the meeting serve the cup of tea 
that always cheers, asking one or two of 
your social leaders, hard at first to win in 
any other way, to preside over the tea. 
cups and be responsible for a dainty tea- 
table. The social hour, once in a while 
after a missionary meeting, is of great 
value. 

The next meeting will of course be a 
‘home affair”’: the special meeting with 
its special effort followed by the “‘regu- 
lar,”’ ordinary meeting. Here, let me 
say, don’t let it be ordinary. With your 
notes and your verbal invitations you 
possibly doubled your attendance; re- 
double your energies now, write again 
to some of those very women to whom 
you wrote last month, thanking them for 


coming to the meeting and asking them 
if they won’t come to this next regular 
one and perhaps join the society. 

Give time to your program. If you 
are studying Japan ask one or two of 
those bright club women, even if they 
are not members of your society, to write 
you ten-minute papers. Oneof them said 
to me, ‘‘This is writing a paper for my 
first meeting.’”? She had never been be- 
fore and she joined the society. Ask 
some of the younger ladies to take a 
special missionary to report from. Im- 
personation is a rather attractive way to 
report. It almost seems to bring the 
missionary home for the time being. 
Hunt for the most interesting news 
items from Life and Light or the Herald 
or the Missionary Review and give out to 
each of those ladies whom you wish to 
reach. 

Information creates interest, so divide 
your program that as many as possible 
may have a partin the work. A revela- 
tion of the pitiful needs of China or India 
or Turkey may be brought to new eyes 
and some one will say to you some day, 
having had given her the subject of Vil- 
lage Work: 

“‘T can’t write papers for a missionary 
meeting, don’t ever ask me again, but I 
was so interested in those orphans in 
India I want to send the money for a 
scholarship.” 

Does God answer prayer? Yes and 
yours, O dear, discouraged missionary 
president. Was it not for this very thing 
you had been praying? 

Surely here is program enough for this 
second meeting with the devotional exer- 
cises and necessary business. Not as 
large in attendance you will probably 
find it as that special one—but numbers 
do not always make the best meetings as 
many of us can testify. Still they do help 
and are an inspiration. 

On meetings in general—just a few 
words. I like to have a few come to- 
gether for prayer, just before the hour 
announced for the missionary society ; it 
starts a meeting with the right spirit. 
Alas that we are so unused to the sound 
of our own voices in public prayer! En- 
courage even the sentence prayer and 
occasionally the short season for silent 
prayer. 

One of our bright active workers once 
said to me, ‘‘You need never be afraid 
to call on me unexpectedly to pray.” 
What a comfort to a missionary president 
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and what a blessing to a meeting to be 
able to stop in the midst of a program 
where the special need is and ask Mrs. 
Brown for a word of prayer. Would 
that we had many such in our auxiliaries! 

Let there be no vacant front seats; if 
the ladies will not come forward, just 
move your table close to them. Keep 
within your allotted time: begin promptly 
and close as promptly, for women of to- 
day have much to do and often find that 
a missionary meeting is not always the 
last thing on an afternoon’s program. 
Try not to be more formal in conducting 
the meeting than if you were talking with 
friends in your home. Welcome the per- 
tinent off-hand remark—make it yourself. 

It makes an interesting change to write 
on a blackboard a few important ques- 
tions. ‘‘ When was our board organized? ”’ 
‘*‘How many missionaries does it sup- 
port?’’ ‘‘When was the A. B. C. F. M. 
organized and where?’’ See how loud a 


response you will get from your audience. - 


If the reply comes with uncertain sound, 
it may result in starting inquiry at least. 
When one meeting is over begin at once 
to plan for the next and pray for it, pray 
for the membership and the work to 
which it is called. Pray for yourself that 
wisdom and gracious tactfulness with an 
ever-increasing devotion to the work may 
be yours to whom has been given the 
leadership of a missionary society. 


Mary Mapes Dodge 


For over thirty years the boys and girls 
have seen the name of Mary Mapes Dodge on 
the cover of their favorite monthly, and now 
they cannot but be saddened by hearing of her 
death. By ‘“‘they’’ is meant not only the chil- 
dren of today, but the grown-up people in the 
thirties and forties who knew St. Nicholas in 
its earlier days and still read it if it continues 
to come into the family. Mrs. Dodge has been 
its editor-in chief ever since the magazine was 
first founded in 1873. It was she who gave it 
its name. But she had previously endeared 
herself to all children by her story of Hans 
Brinker or The Silver Skates, one of the most 
popular juveniles ever written. It still goes 
into a new edition every year or two, and her 
Donald and Dorothy is a close second. She 
wrote poems also, both for children and adults. 
We publish one of the best known and most 
beautiful in this issue. 

The New York Evening Post, commenting 
editorially on Mrs. Dodge’s service in mold- 
ing the literary taste of children, says: ‘‘ We 
had been suffering from an excess of didactic 
literature for children—perhaps a reaction 
from the freedom, not to say naughtiness, of 
the eighteenth century. ‘Sandford and Mer- 
ton,’ by Thomas Day, had led the way for 
hundreds of sermons and lessons of worldly 
wisdom in a thin disguise of narrative. In 
this country the ‘Rollo’ books, by Abbott, 
had carried the type to its logical develop- 
ment. For writing of this kind the Sunday 
school libraries, then swiftly growing in every 
town and hamlet, formed a wide market. 

‘In the latter fifties William Taylor Adams 
(Oliver Optic) had broken the mold by con- 
structing stories of rapid movement, crammed 
with adventure. But his plots were mechan- 
ical and his heroes were preposterous youths 
of superhuman intelligence and heroism. In 
the same period Trowbridge was cffering a far 
less distorted vision of the world. Mrs. Dodge 
shared with him the honor of showing that 
* juvenile fiction’ could contain plenty of ac- 
tion while the characters remained sane and 
convincing. 

“* Among contemporaries she stands elosest 
to Louisa May Alcott. Wedo not forget that 
amusing skit, ‘Miss Maloney on the Chinese 


Question,’ when we say that Mrs. Dodge lacks, 
perhaps, something of Miss Alcott’s buoyancy 
and unflagging humor, and something also of 
Miss Alcott’s sentimentality. 

“* As editor, however, rather than as author, 
Mrs. Dodge rendered her best service. In this 
field her work has furnished pleasure and in- 
tellectual stimulus to hundreds of thousands. 
The only other periodical to compare in influ- 
ence with the St. Nicholas is the Youth’s 
Companion, which appeals to a somewhat more 
mature constituency.”’ 


The Two Mysteries 


We know not what it is, dear, this sleep so 
deep and still; 

The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek 
so pale and chill; 

The lids that will not lift again, though we 
may call and call; 

The strange, white solitude of peace that 
settles over all. ‘ 


We know not what it means, dear, this desolate 
heart- pain; 

This dread to take our daily way, and walk 
in it again; 

We know not to what other sphere the loved 
who leave us go, 

Nor why we’re left to wonder still, nor why 
we do not know. 


But this we know: Our loved and dead, if 
they should come this day— 

Should come and ask us, ‘‘ What is life? ’— 
not one of us could say. 

Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can 
be; 

Yet oh, how dear it is to us, this life we live 
and see! 


Then might they say—these vanished ones— 
and blessed is the thought, 

**So death is sweet to us, beloved! though we 
may show you naught; 

We may not to the quick reveal the mystery 
of death— 

Ye cannot tell us, if ye would, the mystery of 
breath.’’ 


The child who enters life comes not with 
knowledge or intent, 

So those who enter death must go as little 
children sent. 

Nothing is known. But I believe that God 
is overhead; 

And as life is to the living, so death is to the 
dead. 

—Mary Mapes Dodge, born 1838, died Aug. 

21, 1905. 


Knowledge Before Marriage 


“It is astonishing,’ said a friend of 
mine, “how many women are willing to 
take upon themselves the support of in- 
efficient men”; if women knew what 
they should know, it would be more as- 
tonishing how many women and what 
good women will marry fast men. The 
woman of today should be sheltered from 
the evil of the world by every man who 
has chivalry in him; but the educated 
woman of today should not be kept in 
ignorance of such evil as may come close 
to her own life and the lives of her near- 
est and dearest. There is no excuse for 
an education that suffers a clean-hearted 
girl to crown what she would call the 
‘‘wild’”’ life of her lover with a halo of 
romance. She should know just what 
such a life means before she consents to 
marry &@ man who leads or has led it. 
The fancied loss of refinement in her 
knowing is nothing to the loss of refine- 
ment that may result from her not know- 
ing.—From Briggs’s Routine and Ideals. 
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Closet and Altar 


WORK AND WORKER 
Son, Go work in my vineyard today. 





Thank God every morning when you 
get up that you are forced to do some- 
thing and to do your very best, for that 
will breed in you self-control, diligence, 
content, strength of will and a hundred 
virtues.— Charles Kingsley. 





Every man’s task is his life. preserver. 
The conviction that his work is dear to 
God, and cannot be spared, defends him. 
—kR. W. Emerson. 





The world is sweet, the world is fair, 
To earnest workers all; 

Its mornings dawn in beauty rare, 
Its evenings tranquil fall. 

Or high or low in its degree, 
The task our souls must share; 

If but its noble aim we see, 
The world is sweet and fair. 


The world is fresh, the world is new, 
To those that work therein; 
It seems but to the idle few 
All stale and old with sin. 
The blessed ones of labor’s clan 
Working with purpose true, 
They find the world, in God’s good plan, 
Forever fresh and new. 
—Ripley D. Saunders. 
Today’s labor—does it seem petty? 
You know more and better. You know 
it is duty at the post God ordained. You 
know it is in life which God was pleased 
to give.—Edward Everett Hale. 





Saints are not people living in cloisters 
after a fantastic ideal, but men and 
women immersed in the vulgar work of 
everyday life and worried by the small 
prosaic anxieties which fret us all, who 
amidst the whirr of the spindle in the 
mill, and the clink of the scales on the 
counter, and the hubbub of the market- 
place and the jangle of the courts are yet 
living lives of conscious devotion to God. 
The root idea of the word, which is an 
Old Testament word, is not moral purity, 
but separation to God.—A. MacLaren. 





He who puts on the towel of service, 
puts off a world of care. There is no 
surer and no readier remedy for our own 
cares than to try and lessen the cares of 
other people.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Father, whose will it was that Thy 
dear son should be born to poverty 
and that He should work with His 
own hands for bread, we thank Thee 
for the honor Thou hast paid to the 
estate of labor in which we also have 
our part. As love of those for whom 
He toiled brought Jesus heart’s con- 
tent; as He grew weary and found 
rest sweet; as all experience brought 
Him near to Thee; so may we also, 
through Thy loving care, have cheer 
in toil and rest of heart. Though our 
reward be little, let sharing make it 
sweet. May we take Thy gifts with 
thankfulness in all simplicity of faith 
and confidence of hope. Keep our 
souls clean of covetousness. Increase 
our delight in Thee that we may 
cease to envy others to whom Thou 
hast given the lesser gifts in larger 
measure. So may our joy bear wit- 
ness and our honest labor recommend 
our Lord. And pardon our transgres- 
sions for His sake. Amen. 
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CHAPTER III, 


The graduating exercises of the acad- 
emy were over and the audience was 
coming out of the chapel, crossing the 
walks in groups and slowly passing on 
through the warm June night. After a 
few minutes, steps came up the stairs 
and different students could be heard by 
the minister going to their rooms. He 
rose and half mechanically lighted the 
lamp on the center table. He had just 
done so and gone back to his seat by the 
window when there was a knock at the 
door. He-called out, ‘‘Come in,’ and 
President Phelps entered. 

‘John, you here alone! I missed you. 
Feared you or Rufus might be ill or 
something. Pretty warm isn’t it?’’ 

The president went over by the other 
window and sat down. John Armstrong 
had not spoken. 

‘* Where is Rufus?” the president asked. 

‘I don’t know. He went out about an 
hour ago,’’ the minister said in a tone 
that made his friend stare at him in as- 
tonishment. 

‘*What’s the matter, John? ”’ 

‘‘That’s what I should like to ask you. 
Is this a Christian college? Is it an in- 
stitution planted by the churches for 
turning out Christian workers equipped 
to do the Lord’s work especially? ”’ 

President Phelps stared in complete 
astonishment at his old friend. 

‘‘What’s the matter now? The col- 
lege ’’— 

‘*The college is more than half pagan! ”’’ 
Armstrong interrupted with much feel- 
ing. He rose as he said it and began 
walking up and down, while the president 
watched him with increasing amazement 
mingled with rising anger. 

‘*T say your college is more than half 
pagan. We send our children to an in- 
stitution supposed to represent the best 
thought of Christian service. They come 
here and imbibe false notions of what 
life really is. Athletics and commercial 
success and social distinction and pagan 
scholarship are the emphasized products. 
The pagan worship of the body and the 
pagan religion of the mind are more 
prominent than the humble Christian 
virtues. So I say your college is pagan 
as proved by its output. During the last 
ten years how many students have you 
graduated for the ministry or the foreign 
mission field? ”’ 

‘*A fair proportion, John, I think. But 
what has all this got to do ’”’— 

‘“What do you call a fair proportion? 
Your catalogue printed the addresses 
and occupations of your alumni for the 
last four years. If I remember rightly 
in the four years you graduated exactly 
twelve men for the ministry, nineteen 
for law, over a hundred for medicine and 
journalism, sixty for teaching and two 
hundred for some kind of commercial 
life. Do you call that a fair proportion 
for the ministry? ’’ 

‘“‘What has that got to do with me! 
Am I to blame for the occupations the 
college graduates choose? But what does 
it all mean? What ”— 

“You are to blame! You are the head 


The Obedient Son 


By Charles M. Sheldon, Topeka, Kan. 


of a supposed Christian college planted 
and nurtured by the Christian churches 
of the state. Those churches have a right 
to expect Christian product. You as the 
head of this college ought to stamp it 
with profound distinct Christian purposes. 
Instead of that you emphasize its football 
and baseball victories, you brag of its 
buildings, you glory in its physical equip- 
ment and you turn out each year ten times 
more lawyers than preachers, and twenty 
times more business men than mission- 
aries. These are the facts and I say you 
are guilty of being false to the sacred 
trust reposed in you by the churches 
whose servant the college is!” 

‘‘This is pretty strong language for an 
old friend to use!’’ The president rose 
angrily and moved towards the door. 
‘*T suppose you presume on the fact to 
utter a charge that is absurd. I don’t 
care to listen to such abuse and therefore 
I will take myself out.”’ 

““David!’’ John Armstrong stepped 
towards him impulsively. ‘‘ Forgive me! 
I have acted in an un-Christian manner. 
My heart is torn over Rufus, and his 
choice! ”’ 

He was so sincerely grieved, so in- 
stantly contrite that the president put 
out his hand and the two men clasped 
their hands affectionately. 

‘Nevertheless, John, there is so much 
that is close to the truth in what you said 
that I am ready to bear my share of the 
burden. Tell me about Rufus.” 

John Armstrong briefly related the 
facts about the boy. 

‘I’m honestly sorry! It will be a great 
disappointment to Mrs. Armstrong, John. 
What can I do?”’ 

‘Nothing. No one can do anything. 
The boy has made his choice. I would 
not urge him even if there were any hope 
of changing him. If he does not enter 
the ministry for the passionate love of 
the life, it is useless for him to enter at 
all. I do not conceal from you, old 
friend, that his decision is a deep, even 
a bitter disappointment to me. I have 
said and thought things under the pres- 
sure of this disappointment that I now 
regret. The boy has Christian character. 
He will be a good, useful man wherever 
he lives. I do not trouble myself about 
that. But my dreams for him are swept 
away and I should be acting a part, David, 
if I tried to appear as if it were a trifling 
thing for me. And it will be a deeper 
blow to his mother than to myself.’’ 

“It’s a great pity, John. The boy is 
cut out for the ministry. He is attrac- 
tive, sensible, and thoroughly devoted to 
principle. I suppose you don’t count on 
his changing his mind ?” 

“‘T would’nt ask him to. It is no use 
now. The boy has made his choice.”’ 

President Phelps looked over at the sor- 
rowful figure of his friend and a silence 
fell between the two. After a while the 
President said, speaking with consider- 
able deliberation : 

**T meant to have had a talk with you, 
John, about the conditions in our colleges 
relating to the graduates and the minis- 
try. For some time I have realized the 
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seriousness of the situation and have 
longed to changeit. But J have felt as 
if the matter was a part of the move- 
ment of the age in which we live and of 
the change that is going on in the Church 
itself, and personally while grieving over 
the strange lack of candidates for the 
pulpit I have not been able to account 
for all the causes of that lack. Neverthe- 
less, I have spent more anxious thought 
than you can imagine over the facts in 
the case, and I feel a responsibility which 
I cannot measure.”’ 

“IT am sorry for what I said in my 
haste, David,” the minister smiled 
faintly. ‘‘I do not think you are so 
personally responsible as I said. It is 
more than one man’s duty, and the ques- 
tion is a complex one at best.”’ 

‘““May God give us wisdom to solve 
this question to his glory,’’ replied the 
president gravely. ‘It is my daily 
prayer that the college may be in the 
deepest, truest sense a Christian institu- 
tion. I am profoundly ambitious that 
the product we turn out should be un- 
mistakably right and in every way what 
it ought to be. The burden I carry for 
its welfare is at times overwhelming. 
Because we do not make that too ap- 
parent, the impression sometimes goes 
out, John, that college presidents are 
careless or indifferent concerning the 
moral or religious spirit of the college. 
I am sure you will give me credit for the 
best kind of Christian ambition for the 
college to which I have given the best of 
my life.’’ 

“I do, David,” the minister answered 
earnestly. ‘‘Pray God, h's Spirit may 
move the hearts of the students in all 
our colleges and turn some of the best of 
them to choose the prophet’s calling.”’ 

‘*Amen!’”’ responded the president with 
real feeling, and again the silence fell be- 
tween them but it was not oppressive for 
they felt with better sympathy and un- 
derstanding each with the other’s de- 


sires. 
(To be continued.) 





Literary Stilt-walking 


While ereating the ocean last spring all 
our table was held breathless by the daring 
stilt-walking of a fashionable authoress 
installed on the captain’s right. So auda- 
cious were her feats that at moments they 
attained the perfection of Haute Ecole. 

One evening, on referring to her love of 
diamonds and gems in general (the good 
lady discoursed mostly about herself), she 
announced that it was her rule to spend 
most of the money she earned by writing 
on jewelry. ‘‘It may be foolish,” she 
added with a simper, ‘‘ but fine jewels are 
a temptation I can’t resist. I bought my 
diamond and sapphire tiara this winter 
with the ten-thousand-dollar royalties 
from my last novel!”’ 

It certainly was fortunate for the lady’s 
equilibrium that she failed to recognize 
the junior partner of her publishing firm 
in the modest little man who choked so 
violently over his wine at this remark. 
He confided to me later that the book 
had, perhaps, netted the authoress five 
hundred dollars.— Eliot Gregory, in Har- 
per’s. 





Autumn days come softly, quickly, like the 
running of a hound upon a moor.—Anon. 
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The River of Life’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


There is a river deep and broad, 
Its course no mortal knows; 

It fills with joy the church of God, 
And widens as it flows. 


Along the shores angelic bands 
Watch every moving wave ; 

With holy joy their breast expands, 
When men the waters crave. 


Clearer than crystal is the stream, 
And bright with endless day ; 

The waves with every blessing teem, 
And life and health convey. 


Flow on, sweet stream, more largely flow, 
The earth with glory fill; 
Flow on, till all the Saviour know, 
And all obey his will. 
—W. Hurn. 


In its influence on the modern world the most important period of Hebrew history is 
probably the fifty years when the Jews were captives in Babylon, from 586 to 537 B. C. 
That period is without a history of the nation save what can be gathered from the latter 
portion of the book of Isaiah and from the books of Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Daniel. It was 
at this time that there was accomplished, says Professor Cornill, ‘‘ that remarkable trans- 
formation which makes of the Judean state a Jewish church, of the Israelitish people a 
Jewish religious congregation.” ‘‘ Precisely at this time,” says Renan, “the race, that was 
always protesting against fate, founded the religion of faith and hope.’’ Far too little 
time is given to this period in the International Sunday School Lessons—two lessons from 
Isaiah out of place chronologically, one from Ezekiel, and three from Daniel. The teacher 
who would understand the relation of fundamental ideas of Christianity to Judaism must 
study these books for himself independently of the lessons. He will find much light on 
this subject in such volumes as Cornill’s History of the People of Israel and Ottley’s 
Short History of the Hebrews. 

The only lesson from Ezekiel is in this forty-seventh chapter. He was the guiding 
spirit, the inspirer and consvler of the exiles. Himself one of the earliest captives, of high 
priestly family, he made his house the meeting place of the leaders of his people and kept 
alive in them the hope that they would return to their own land and found a new nation. 
His teaching made a profound spiritual impression on succeeding generations and survived 
the hope of rebuilding Jerusalem by creating the larger hope of an everlasting kingdom 
of righteousness and truth. One of his visions is before us in this picture of a river, flowing 
from beneath the temple at Jerusalem, finding its way with increasing volume down 
through the limestone desert of Eastern Judea, causing trees to grow along its banks and 
bearing fruit in profusion, till it emptied into the Dead Sea, sweetening its salt waters so 
that fishermen fiourished on its shores. -Compare Ezek. 47: 6-12 with Rev. 22: 1, 2 to see 
how this prophet of the Old Testament impressed himself on the writers of the New. He 
saw the Hebrews returning to Palestine, a new heart given to them, the spirit of Jehovah 
tuling them, to build a new state in which that Spirit should be supreme. What has sur- 
vived of his wonderful vision? Three abiding truths, which are the heart of the lesson. 


He shows us: 


1. Whence comes spiritual life. It flows 
out of the house of God. The elaborate 
description of the temple [Ezek. chaps. 
40-46] tells us that God’s house must be 
made a fit dwelling place for him, where 
intelligent and orderly worship of him 
must be faithfully maintained. No stream 
of life issues from beneath its threshold 
till that worship has been established. 
Spiritual life comes through knowledge of 
God, obedience to him, union with him. 
Tne ruined temple in Jerusalem meant a 
ruined land, and both these were sad facts. 
Ezekiel’s vision of the temple restored 
was joined to a vision of the land from 
which the Jews had been exiled restored 
to prosperity, teeming with life and 
beauty. That meant a country in which 
God’s Word, God’s house and God’s Day 
were known, honored, loved. These three 
things feed the stream of spiritual life 
which gives power and blessedness to the 
individual and to the nation. Without 
them the soul wastes itself and dies. 
Without them the nation falls into decay. 
Confidence of the people in one another 
ceases. War, destruction and desolation 
follow the drying up of the river that 
flows from beneath the temple of God. 

2. How spiritual life grows. Ezekiel’s 
river grew broader and deeper as it flowed 
on toward the Dead Sea. So does spirit- 
ual life increase as it passes from one 
soul to another. The temple of God is 
no longer a building of stones and tim- 
bers. It is now a fellowship of believers 
in Jesus Christ as their chief corner stone, 
‘‘in whom ye also are builded together 
for a habitation of God through the 
Spirit.”” How does life increase, going 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 10. 
The Life-Giving Stream. Text, Ezek. 47: 1-12. 


forth from it? The study of the Word of 
God, united prayer and effort in his serv- 
ice create new knowledge of him, new 
love to his children, and these grow and 
spread. Fix your mind on Ezekiel’s vi- 
sion till its meaning possesses you. Your 
faithfulness in keeping the temple of God 
fit for his service brings spiritual life to 
the world. 

3. The self-imparting power of spiritual 
life. Wherever the river flows it bears 
life on its bosom. Trees grow on its 
banks for food and medicine, bringing 
forth fruit every month ‘‘because the 
waters thereof issue from the sanctuary, 
and the fruit thereof shall be for food 
and the leaf thereof for healing ”’ [Ezek. 
47: 12]. ‘On this side of the river and 
on that was the tree of life . . . yielding 
its fruit every month; and the leaves of 
the tree were for the healing of the na- 
tions’’ [Rev. 22: 2]. We see the trees of 
life springing up whither the river cometh 
—in desolate hearts, in waste places, in 
city slums, in dark lands. 

What then is the life worth living? It 
is to cause the stream of the river of life 
to swell, to send it flowing through the 
whole world. How can we do this? Let 
the Word of God dwell in you richly. 
Worship him in his house. Honor his 
day. Give your money and your service 
as love to God and to men prompts you 
that you may make his temple worthy 
for his dwelling and the stream which 
flows from beneath it sweet and strong. 
Live for God and you will live forever 
with him. 





The Christian (London) approves the time- 
liness of the Chronicle’s symposium on the 
decay of home life in England, now running. 
It is afraid that it is not generally recognized 
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to what an extent “‘ practical atheism has in- 
vaded English home life.” 





Viewpoints 

The Watchman attributes the decline in 
candidates for the Christian ministry to fail- 
ure of parents in Christian homes to honor 
the calling and lead their children that way. 

Georgia’s Methodist journal, the Christian 
Advocate, roundly condemns Georgia’s Senate 
for its defeat of humanitarian legislation at 
the last session, especially a child labor bill. 

“The grafter moles are very numerous and 
busy in the United States, but at last the plow 
of honest government is crushing relentlessly 
into their retreats.’’ This comparison by the 
Chicago Standard is apt. 

The entry of the London Times on the busi- 
ness of book selling on a large scale does not 
commend itself to English booksellers or 
many English journals—naturally. The New 
York Times commenting on the situation asks, 
“If a shop and circulating library, why not 
an intelligence office, and railway and steam- 
boat bureau, a lecture course or agymnasium? ”’ 
Surely, why not? 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Northern Baptist circles will miss the late 
William A. Munroe of Cambridge, Mass., who 
was very prominent in New England Baptist 
institutions and clubs as president and trustee. 

John Youngjohn, 208 Summer Street, Bos- 
ton, has a printed card which persuades many 
a profane man to quit when he sees it hanging 
in a business office, factory, restaurant, barber 
shop or any other place where men congregate. 
He finds that employers welcome it and swear- 
ers heed it. 


We notice with pleasure that the New York 
papers are paying considerable attention to 
the new Training School for Nurses in Con- 
stantinople, in the interests of which Dr. T.S. 
Carrington, one of the American Board’s 
brilliant young medical missionaries, has been 
spending some months in this country. United 
States Minister Leishman has written to Dr. 
Carrington strongly indorsing the effort and 
expressing the opinion that *‘ no greater human- 
itarian or philanthropic enterprise could be un- 
dertaken ”’ for that country than such a train- 
ing school for nurses. The Brooklyn Eagle, in 
one of its July Sunday editions, had an inter- 
esting illustrated account of the institution 
and of the conditions in which the graduates 
will work. Brown Brothers, New York, are 
the American bankers of the school. 


What a Teacher Must Know 


There are three things a teacher must 
know. First and foremost, he must know 
the child—the laws of its growth and 
development, the different ways of ap- 
proaching its mind, the changes that are 
constantly taking place in its mental and 

hysical nature. He must know it as a 

armer knows his land—what crops it will 
raise, what succession of crops during the 
year and what succession of crops in suc- 
cessive years; as he realizes the possibili- 
ties of the land, so will be the farmer’s 
success as an agriculturist. And our suc- 
cess as teachers will depend upon our 
knowledge of the child. 

But suppose that we know so much 
about the child that he is absolutely plas- 
tic in our hands—we must know, too, the 
tools we use in our work; and these tools 
are, for the most part, the subjects we 
teach. A great many of the implements 
we use are in our own nature—patriot- 
ism, religion, humility, generosity. The 
more obvious tools are the courses of 
study we map out for our young people— 
arithmetic, geography. grammar, hand- 
work, artand so on. But our knowledge 
of the curriculum must pass beyond mere 
knowledge of the content of the subject; 
we must know how it affects the mind 
and how it works upon the mind.—Prof. 
Earl Barnes. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Four Unusual Books of Fiction 


Harry Leon Wilson wrote a remarkable 
story in the Lions of the Lord; he has 
given us one more remarkable and more 
enjoyable in The Boss of Little Arcady. 
For in its pages he has not only drawn a 
striking picture of an Illinois village and 
its life, but drawn it with a subtle and 
delightful humor. The narrative is put 
into the mouth of its central character 
and the whole is seen from his point of 
view, so that to know the story is to come 
into delightful acquaintance with the 
Major. The women are distinct and 
clearly-outlined characters, each with her 
own conscious or unconcious humor. And 
as their age extends from seven to sixty 
—with a heroine between at the right age 
for the Major’s love-making—the range 
of humorous delineation and conversa- 
tion is considerable. The web of circum- 
stance is deftly woven. Southerners in 
the surroundings of the North, the con- 
trasts of opinion and manners, love and 
folly and devotion all play their part. It 
is a story which better than most repays 
a second and more careful reading for its 
points of workmanship, as well as its 
humor and romance. 

The poet Swinburne wrote a novel long 
ago and has just published it under the 
advice of friends. Those who know his 
poetic style will wonder at the difference 
in these prose pages. They are close 
studies of character in the difficult form 
of letters, and there is neither honied 
sweetness nor verbosity in them. It is 
a story of tangled relations and loves 
among a group of English people. The 
une character which stands out with 
clean cut outlines is the cynical old lady 
who is intent on keeping up the conven- 
tions of her time and who rebukes and 
pleads and plots to avoid a scandal among 
those for whom she feels herself respon- 
sible. No reader but will carry away her 
image as one of the vital persons of fic- 
tion in the period to which the story 
properly belongs. The relations of the 
characters are hard to keep in mind, but 
the vigor of the character drawing justi- 
fies the publication. 

Maurice Hewlett knows and loves his 
Italy and is not only at home in the 
streets of its towns, its lanes and high- 
ways, but in the ways of its spirit as well. 
In A Fool Errant the fool isa young Eng- 
lishman of a Roman Catholic house sent 
to complete his education in an Italian 
university. His weakness, over scrupu- 
lous conscience and fantastic notions of 
honor lead him into trouble with the pro- 
fessor at whose table he boards, and lead 
to a separation between that professor 
and his wife. The fool, having led the 
lady into suspicion, throws away his 
property and sets out to follow her to 
make his apologies. He falls into the 
hands of the Inquisition, of thieves, be- 
comes the guardian of a peasant girl who 
saves him from starvation, and meets 
with a vast range of adventures, in all of 
which his scrupulosity makes him unin- 
telligible to those whom he meets. The 
reader must expect to share in low life 
and hear plain speech with this Galahad 
of the slums, but the whole is carried 
through with the sure hand and in the 
high spirits of Mr. Hewlett’s art. 





F. W. Bain is one of those Englishmen 
who spend most of their lives in the serv- 
ice of the State in the East. He calls his 
collection of love tales from the Hindu, 
translations, but we are sure that they 
have at least won much in directness and 
compression, without losing anything of 
their truth to Oriental thought, in their 
transmission to us They are all love 
stories, but with much by the way which 
belongs to the realm of fairyland, and 
they are arranged in related groups by a 
thread of common purpose. They are 
quite the most charming renderings of 
the Oriental mind which we have recently 
seen, moving by their tenderness, their 
humor and their delicate strength. If 
they have not all the reserves which our 
Western manners teach us to throw 
around our speech, they need far less 
expurgation than Shakespeare. 


(The Boss of Little Arcady, by Harry Leon Wilson. 
pp. 371. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50. 

Love’s Cross-Currents, by Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. pp. 245. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

The Fool Errant, by Maurice Hewlett. pp. 361. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

A Digit of the Moon, Hindu Love Stories, translated 
by F. W. Bain. pp. 421. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Saint Catherine of Siena as Seen in Her Let- 
ters, translated and edited by Vida D. scudder. 
pp. 352. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 


Catherine Benincasa, better known as Saint 
Catherine of Siena, is one of the most interest- 
ing characters in the history of the Church. 
Born of poor folks, she had the call to the re- 
ligious life and became a lay member of the 
Dominican order. A mystic, she was also one 
of the most practical of women and had the 
widest influence, through sheer character and 
common sense, upon the course of events. To 
her, more than any other, is due that return 
of the popes from Avignon to Italy with which 
the modern history of the papacy begins. 
Catherine’s letters to friends and rulers form 
one of the most interesting documents of her 
time, both for their relation to current events 
and their revelation of character. Professor 
Scudder has given them to us in an appropri- 
ate English dress, with introduction and run- 
ning comment, and made a book of great in- 
terest to lovers of the heights of the human 
spirit. 

Bygone Years, Recollections by Hon. F. Leve- 

son Gower. pp. 339. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 


net. 
The author of these entertaining recollections 
of English social life was a younger son to 
whom came an ample fortune. He was de- 
voted to his brother, Lord Granville, and like 
him a Liberal in politics and he was con- 
nected by blood or acquaintance with most of 
the social celebrities of England and many 
of the continent. His career in politics, if 
not greatly distinguished, was honorable and 
useful, but about this side of his life he has 
little to tell us. The book is a moving picture 
of aristocratic England, where crowds of 
titled and distinguished men and women pass 
across the stage. Among others we get un- 
usual glimpses of Gladstone, whom the author 
greatly admired, and of Browning and Tenny- 
son. 

Schubert, by Edmondstoune Duncan. pp. 281. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
An interesting number of The Master Musi- 
cians Series. Schubert’s place is now secure 
among the leaders of music in the last century. 
There was room in English for this careful 
and sympathetic biography, which considers 
his life experience and adds an appreciative 
criticism of his works. It pictures the early 
promise, hard life and attractive character of 
one who spent nearly his whole life in the 
Vienna group of musicians. There are a few 
pertinent illustrations. 

Edward Fitzgerald, by A.C. Benson. pp. 207. 

Macmillan Co. 75 cents net. 
Fitzgerald will be remembered for the friend- 
ships which gave birth to his delightful let- 
ters, and for the Rubaiyt of Omar Khayyam, 


which he translated and transposed and en- 
larged into an English poem which voiced the 
feeling of a large number of the sentimental 
and disillusioned of his own generation. He 
lived a quiet and rather aimless life of much 
idle reading and sporadic writing. Mr. Ben- 
son has made good use of the materials, and 
sets his personality out distinctly on his pages 
with cordial liking and reluctant critic'sm and 
dispraise. He feels a little of the mild aston- 
ishment which the idolatry of Omar caused in 
its author’s own mind and in the minds of the 
judicious everywhere. But he transmits to 
his readers something of the charm of Fitz- 
gerald’s personality. 

Who Was He? by Edward Latham. pp. 161. 

E. P. Dutton & Uo. 50 cents. 
A concise dictionary of biography, small 
enough to be carried in a vest pocket, but 
with clear print and scope enough for all 
common uses. A convenient desk companion. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


The Development of the English Novel, by 
Wilbur L. Cross. pp 329. Macmillan Co. $1.50 
net. 


Five years’ successful experience with Pro- 
fessor Cross’s history of the English novel 
has given the author opportunity for a few 
slight corrections and enlargements. It still 
remains the best review of a development 
which is of special interest to all students of 
contemporary letters. 

Bussy D’Ambois and The Revenge of Bussy 

D’Ambois, by George Chapman, edited by 

Frederick 8. Boas. pp. 332. D.C. Heath & Co. 

60 cents. 
Chapman was one of the most interesting of 
the Elizabethan dramatists. This edition" of 
two of his plays is fully and carefully edited 
with introduction, notes, bibliography and 
other helps. 

Judith, edited by Prof. Albert S. Cook. pp. 72. 

Juliana, edited by William Strunk, Jr. pp. 132. 


The Battle of Maldon, and Short Poems from 
the Saxon Chronicle, edited x Walter John 
Sedgefield, Litt. D. pp. 96. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Each 40 cents. 


Texts of Old English poems carefully edited 
and in the satisfactory form of the Belles: 
Lettres series. 

Society and Caste, by T. W. Robertson, edited 


by T. Kdgar Pemberton. pp. . D.C. Heath 
& Co. 60 cents. 


Mr. Robertson has an important place in the 
history of the English stage. These comedies 
are landmarks in a notable transition and 
in addition to their merits as acting plays. 
make enjoyable reading. The editing and 
introduction are well done. In the Beltes 
Lettres series. 

Sound and Motion in Wordworth’s Poetry,. 

by May Tomlinson. pp. 27. Poet Lore Co., 

Boston. 50 cents. 

A brief but enjoyable essay in literary inter- 
pretation. 

130 OME Greek Brees! Catengn. OCF” PP 
A useful little handbook of common errors 
and suggestions for correct writing and speak- 
ing, which even those who have been well 
trained might learn something from. 

Mottoes and Badges, by W.8. W. Anson. pp. 

192. Who Said That? by Edward Latham: 

Who Wrote That? by W. S. W. Anson. pp. 

160, 208. E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 cents. 
Minature treasuries of quotations, mottoes and 
badges, well indexed and handsomely bound. 
Good companions for a desk, where they will 
take up little room. 

Story Writing and Journalism, by Sherwin 

Cody. pp. 126. Old Greck Press, Chicago. 

A sensible and helpful book for beginners 
in which literature and journalism are treated 
from the business side. It is, if anything, too 
encouraging. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Outlook to Nature, by L. H. Bailey. pp. 

296. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Four lectures delivered before the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston, in which the writer 
advocates outdoor lifeand study, but has little 
use for the modern “‘ nature books.’”’ He has. 
a happy way of saying things and his book is 
fall of suggestive and piquant sentences, while 
his love for woods and fields is evident through 
itall. ‘‘ Fancy clothing is one of the greatest. 
obstacles to a knowledge of nature; in this 
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regard, the farm boy has an immense advan- 
tage,”’ is one of his characteristic remarks. 


The Judgment of Paris, Pr er Fandel. pp. 
8U. Richard G. Badger. $1.2 


The Story of Cupid and clon. arranged for 
translation ee French, by H. A. Guerber. pp 
32 D.C. Heath & Co. 


An Alphabet of Athletics, by Eustace Miles. 
pp. 107. K. P. Duttun & Co. 75 cents net. 

A well-illustrated English primer of exercises 

in preparation espec:ally for playing cricket. 
Miniature Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages; Miniature Dictionary of 
the English and French Languages, by Brown 
and Marun with additions by J. Duhamel. pp. 
572, 635. E. P. Dutton & Co. Each 50 cents. 


The miniature form and good print recommend 
these dictionaries. They are fairly compre- 
hensive and would fit the vest pocket of a 
traveler. 


101 Salads, compiled by May E. Southworth. 
pp. 85. Linen. Paul Elder & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 50 cents net. 


Salads of fish, egg, meat, vegetables, fruit and 
cheese are here in great variety for trial by 
the housekeeper. The book is made in deco- 
rative form. 

101 Beverages, compiled by May E_South- 


worth. pp. 91 Linen. Paul Elder & Co., San 
Francisco. 60 cents net. 


Receipts for mixing drinks, hot and cold, al- 
most all of which include some large admix- 
ture of alcohol. 


The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon, 
edited by Juhn He etna pp. 920. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2 


The translation is Ellis and Spedding’s, care- 
fally revised and enlarged, giving in a single 
volume with not too fine type the works of 
Bacon in science and philosophy, which were 
so influential in shaping the inductive methods 
of thought. The full editorial helps and com- 
prehensive index put the material at the serv- 
ice of the student. 


Books and Bookmen 


Percy Fitzgerald’s two-volume life of Dickens 
is due soon. 

London will soon have a Tribune, a new 
Liberal daily. 

Alexander’s Magazine, 714 Shawmut Ave- 
nue, Boston, is a creditable representative of 
the Afro-American journalism of New Eng- 
land. 

Morley’s Life of Mr. Gladstone is to be pub- 
lished in fifteen six penny parts for the benefit 
of English folk who cannot afford the book in 
its present expensive form. 

Dana Estes & Co. promise us a sequel to 
that original and laughable tale, Mrs. Tree, 
by Laura E. Richards. The new story will 
be called Mrs. Tree’s Will. 


An ingenious and scholarly article in the 
last Biblia Sacra discusses the theory that 
Apollos wrote the fourth Gospel, giving in it 
the thoughts of John the Apostle. The article 
was written by Rev. G. S. Rollins; D. D., of 
Minneapolis. 

The new Methodist Hymnal, edited by a 
joint committee of the Northern and Southern 
Methodist Episcopal Churches, just issued, 
will be used sooner or later by most of the 
4,404,660 members and an equal number of 
adherents of the two denominations. That 
is a circulation worth any publishing house’s 
while, and beside which the favorite novel of 
the mob is as naught. The first edition calls 
for 576,000 copies, the paper for which weighed 
850,000 pounds and filled forty freight cars. 
For a third of a century to come it will be the 
standard of praise within a denomination that 
though now divided, long before that time 
will be one, and the hymn-book will help to 
make it so. Of modern men of letters who 
have written hymns, this collection includes 
those of Sidney Lanier, Richard Watson Gilder 
and Rudyard Kipling; Dr. Washington Glad- 
den’s ‘‘O Master, let me walk wi’h thee,” 
Phillips Brooks’s *‘ O little town of Bethlehem 
and Maltbie D. Babcock’s ‘‘ Be strong. We 
are not here to play, to dream, to drift,” and 
E. W. Shurtleff’s “‘ Lead on, O King Eternal” 
are others used. A finely chosen Psalter edited 
by Professor Cameron of Drew Theological 
Seminary follows the hymns. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
Sept. 3, Sunday. 

4-22. 

Bringing up sons is not the easiest task in 
the world. Eli failed, so did David and Solo- 
mon—and so did Samuel, even with Eli’s ex- 
ample before him. This demand in a way 
was progress. It centralized and unified the 
nation. Their plea of the example of the 
nations was not likely to commend their re- 
quest to Samuel or to God. Yet God allows 
them to have their way—with a warning. 
This is a true picture of an Oriental king and 
of the tax they had to pay for leadership in 
war. Note that their choice was irrevocable. 
God would not remove a king as he gave him. 
Wise Spirit of the Living God, suggest and 
guard my petitions, lest I should ask amiss. 
Purity my wishes lest it should be said of me, 
“ He gave him his desires but sent leanness.’’ 
And be Thou king and ruler of my life for- 
ever more. 


Asking a King.—1 Sam. 8: 


Sept. 4. Saul’s Journey.—1 Sam. 9: 1-14. 

Three equipments Saul had—good blood, 
sound health and ample means. He went 
forth in the way of duty—seeking little and 
found much. Note that the feast is consecrated 
by a sacrifice. The ancients were much more 
religious than we, for they openly associated 
God with every act of life. 


Sept. 5. Samuel and Saul.—1 Sam. 9: 15-27. 

Samuel treats Saul with kingly honor before 
he announces that God has made him king. 
His deprecation is Oriental. Benjamin was 
the smallest of the tribes; but he would not 
have listened patiently to any one else who 
disparaged his father’s house. The small siza 
of Benjamin avoided the jealousy of the great 
tribes, Judah and Ephraim, but it delayed 
recognition of Saul’s authority. 


Sept. 6. Saul Anointed.—1 Sam. 10: 1-13. 
God’s sovereignty determined who should 
be king. It was to bea representative, not an 
absolute monarchy. Note the centers of wor- 
ship—Bethel and Gilgal. God’s spirit was 
with Saul. The surprise at his presence with 
the prophets was turned into a proverb by 
his later disobedience. This affectionate con- 
sideration of father and son is beautiful. 


Sept. 7. Saul Proclaimed.—1 Sam 10: 14-27. 

The private word of God had been spoken; 
the public appeal to God was by lot. Com- 
pare the case of Achan [Joshua 7: 14 ff.]. 
Prudence and modesty forbade Saul to press 
his claims. The power of the new king began 
with little more thana bodyguard. Saul must 
learn to wait, as his namesake did after his 
call to service in Damascus. But this Saul 
only half learned his lesson. 


Sept. 8. Saul the King.—1 Sam. 11: 1-15. 

The need in time of war both caused the 
demand for a king and gave Saul his oppor- 
tunity. It found the new king plowing. Note 
that he joins the name of Samuel in his eall. 
Note his magnanimity. This is the high point 
of his career. Alas for him whose life career 
isa descent. Note again the different places 
of worship at which the people met for sac- 
rifice and counsel. Gilgal was the place where 
Joshua first set up the tabernacle after cross- 
ing Jordan. Here were the memorial stones 
brought from the river’s bed. 


Sept. 9. Samuel’s Farewell.—1 Sam. 12: 1- 

18. 

Here is the repetition of the oft repeated 
warning and encouragement. Man is free— 
the people were free to obey or refuse. fhe 
counsel of the ages has no wiser word than 
this, the experience of the ages confirms it. 
Samuel’s claim of unselfishness should be the 
crown of public service. But are we not all 
in our several places the servants of the com- 
mon weal? There is a pathetic touch here in 
Samuel’s passing allusion to his sons. 
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The Midweek Meeting 


‘* For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.’’ 


(Topic for Sept. 3-9) 


The Rewards of Work. Matt. 11: 25-30; 
3 Cor. 3: 1-15; Heb. 4: I-16. 


Work as a condition of growth. Rest in 
work. The partnership with God. 


Idleness is an incident; work is the normal 
condition of life. We are not allowed to think 
even of Eden as an idle place. It is pictured 
as a garden, and every one who has tried it 
knows how much “dressing and keeping” a 
garden needs. Christ talks of rest, indeed, 
but also of rest in labor—of his yoke which is 
to make our work effective while it gives it 
ease. He bids us learn of him and we find 
him, after his workman’s life, going about in 
his public ministry always occupied, though 
never in a hurry, and we read of special days 
when he and his disciples had not so much 
leisure even as to eat. It is a man’s honor 
quite as much as happiness to be occupied. 


Whoso fears God, fears to sit at ease. 





This is not saying, of course, that hurry, 
worry or any other inquietude of heart are to 
be admitted to our lives, or that there are to 
be no times of rest. God is a father, not a 
slavemaster. Sleep is his provision, and the 
rest day at the end of a week of toil. Christ 
believed in vacations. There is an evil of 
restlessness which comes from too protracted 
and strenuous work. The shaping of our 
lives, so far as we have opportunity, in their 
right balance of labor and repose, is part of 
the responsibility which makes our education. 





The rewards of work, then, are growth, full 
manliness and womanliness, fellowship with 
God, who works continually, joy in occupa- 
tion and enjoyment of rest. None of these 
things are possible to the idle soul. Even 
those who make a work of idleness get little 
satisfaction out of it. The unhappiest people 
are the idle rich.. The stagnant peoples live 
in Africa and the islands of the sea, where 
food is to be had without labor and clothing 
is not needed. Character growsin work. As 
the cave fishes have lost their eyes, so all the 
powers of the body and the soul dry up from 
neglect. The hand loses its cunning, the eye 
its keen vision, the thought ite clarity and in- 
sight 





Since work is our portion, and, for many of 
us, hard and never-ceasing work, with little 
change of scene, the problem is to gain our 
needed rest where we are and in the work we 
have to do. This can only come by rest of 
heart, peace of heart, joy of heart, which only 
faith in God can give. Weall know men and 
women who go about their work like creaking 
wagons, grumbling and complaining all day 
long. And we know others, whose lives are 
hard, who are as cheerful as a sunny morning 
after a week of storm. One of the rewards of 
work done without worry is cheerfulness, and 
one of the rewards of cheerfulness is p)»wer 
to work. 


A merry heart goes all the day 
A sad tires in a mile-a, 


And one of the privileges of the Christian is te 
cultivate a glad heart and a cheer(ul counte- 
nance. 





Oar work is the gift of God for strength; but 
it is also, if we will take it so, his gift for part- 
nership. Wearenot only God’s workmanship, 
we are his fellow-workers. This is our re- 
ward today; but as the clouds clear up and 
the purpose of his plans appears, it must be 
our increasing joy and glory. This is the hope 
set before us, ‘‘ His servants shall serve him.” 
The reward of fulfilled responsibility is more 
responsibility—with deeper rest and joy of 
heart and growth into his likeness. 
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The Silent Messenger of 
the Churches 





The Church Calendar 


By Ida E. Kittredge 


Interpreter and Extender of 
Their Spirit 











Long ago the Church discov- 
ered the value of printer’s ink. 


aes 


Atteadance 

Temperature} Perhaps no form in which it ap- 
at Last 

Stthameak pears is more useful than the 


Mosting: little messenger in livery of black 
and white, known as the Church 
Calendar. Originally invented 
as a substitute for the numer- 
ous and distracting notices which, 
when given from the pulpit, 
trench upon the time and often 
interfere with the spirit of wor- 
ship, its office has come to be 
manifold and its use well-nigh 
universal. Prepared usually by 
the minister or under his guid- 
ance, it is a medium of communi- 
cation between pastor and peo- 
ple, especially absentees. More 
than this, it interprets the mo- 
tive and work of the church to 
the community. 
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COVERS 


Some churches make little of 
the cover page, simply printing 
thereon the names of church and 

paster, the place and date and 
mre nea} Perhaps the church officers. 
push it Broadway Tabernacle, for ex- 
seni ample, while worshiping in Men- 
delssohn Hall, sometimes printed 
its calendar in the simplest form 
on a single strip of paper with- 
out cover page. Now its new 
structure appears there. Other churches like 
a touch of decoration, the design oftenest used 
being that of the church building. Harvard 
of Dorchester and Third Church, Denver, 
present a view of the spire only; while Mount 
Pleasant Church, Washington, D. C., empha- 
sizes the idea of hospitality by an attractive 
picture of the church steps and porch, which 
makes one want to mount and enter at once. 
Shawmut of Boston and North Church, De- 
troit, enrich their covers with the church seal; 
while Leyden of Brookline presents a view of 
its proposed edifice as a constant reminder of 
the joy set before it. 

A large number of churches print on the 
cover an exhortation to worship, such as, 
** Whoever theu art that enterest this church 
leave it not without one prayer for thyself, 
for those who minister and for those who 
worship here.” First Church, St. Louis, has 
printed on its cover this prayer to be used on 
entering church: ‘‘Open thou, O Lord, my 
lips to praise thee; drive from my heart evil 
affections and from my mind wandering 
thoughts, that with devotion I may join in 
this service, and so glorify thee on earth as 
to be heard by thee in heaven; through Jesus 
Christ thy Son. Amen.’”’ And the church in 
Jacksonville, Fla., prints this simple but ade- 
quate petition: ‘‘O loving Father, welcome us 
to thy house with tender mercy and grant us 
grace to worship thee in the beauty of holi- 
ness. Sanctify us in thy truth that we may do 
thy will alway.” 

Most churches are content with the black 
and white effect. A Toledo church, however, 
prints its calendar in blue and white, adding 
a line of red for patriotic occasions; and an- 
other in the sunny South makes use of the 
springtime tints, violet and pale green. 
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Ceniral 
Church, Phil- 
adelphia 


NAMES 


The service of the Church Calendar is 
measurably indicated by the various names 
applied to it. While many churches are satis- 
fied with prefixing their own names to the 
words, Church Calendar, others prefer a 
more distinctive appellation. So we have 


The Record from St. Anthony Park of St. 
Paul; The Recorder, Kenosha, Wis.; Church 
News, Olivet, Mich.; The Church Herald, 
the First Methodist Church, Boston; Church 
Greeting, Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, and 
Ridgway, Pa.; Our Church Welcome, First 
Church, Omaha, Neb.; Weekly Reminder, 
Newport, Ky.; Our Messenger, Second 
Church, Oak Park, Ill.; Church Bell, Queen 
Anne Hill Church, Seattle; The Bulletin, 
Park Church, Grand Rapids; Our Church 
Home, Toledo, Washington Street; The Cheery 
Sunday, Pittsburg, Pa.; Highland Light, 
Highland Church, Boston; On the Square, 
Niagara Square Church, Buffalo; Parish 
Visitor, Fond du Lac, Wis.; The Church 
Organ, Central of Galesburg, Ill.; The Ther- 
mometer, Philadelphia Central; The Church 
Telephone, Middletown Springs, Vt. The 
Church Radiator, a name thus far unappro- 
priated, so far as we know, might suitably 
be used by any church wishing to announce 
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that its calendar is intended to diffuse the 
light and warmth of church life as far as 
possible. 

ITS MANIFOLD SERVICE 


While each pastor knows best his own 
needs, it may prove suggestive to give as a 
result of the study of such calendars as come 
to our office, a partial list of the various 
purposes which they are made to serve: 

To inform as to meetings, officers, the work 
of departments, entertainments; objects for 
which money is needed, either for the work 
of the church or for benevolence; to report 
past occurrences and announce forthcoming 
events; to give addresses of new comers into 
the neighborhood, that members may call 
upon them; the names and addresses of 
members received; to report the organiza- 
tion of households (weddings); the illness, 
recovery, bereavement, good fortune or other 
circumstances in which members are called 
to sympathize with one another; birthday 
congratulations, especially to the aged: the 
dropping of members, either by change of 
residence, transfer to another church, or by 
death; blank form in which to write change 
of address, permanent or for the summe?:; 
requests for the addresses ef non-resident 
members; directory of church officers and 
committees, heads of departments, members 
of choir; map of field, etc. 

Some churches give the names and destina- 
tions of young people leaving for college ai d 
greeting to them when they return for vaca- 
tion; welcome to visiting strangers, especially 
in summer; tributes to ‘“‘our beloved dead,” 
framed in black. Introduction of new comers 
with information which would kindle the in- 


terest of the congregation; new pewholders. 
The pastor’s day or evening at home; his 
office hours; streets on which pastor will call 
on certain days; messages to shut-ins—such 
as excerpts from sermons, or prayer meeting 
echoes; invitation to the Lord’s Supper. 
Some orders of service include responsive 
readings and instractions to the congregation 
as to standing and sitting. In Dr. Alexander 
Lewis’s Calendar, the order of morning serv- 
ice was preceded by ‘‘ My voice shalt thou 
hear in the morning ’’; that of the evening 
service by ‘‘ Abide with us, for it is toward 
evening ’’; and the notices of the week by the 
motto, ‘‘ As much as in me lies, Iam ready.’’ 
The words of musical numbers (Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass.); creed, including confession and 
covenant. The bounds of a parish which sup- 
ports a missionary—“ on the East by Harpoot, 
Turkey ’”’ (Brunswick, Me.); requests to ad- 
vise committee as to who will furnish garden 
flowers for pulpit decoration; announcement 
of what Sunday school class provides flowers 
for that Sunday; home study question slip for 
Sunday school lessons (Washington Street, 
Toledo); topics and leaders of midweek meet- 
ing; notices of religious papers and when the 
agent will call; welcome to pastor after vaca- 
tion; questions for a question box; notice of 
social gatherings, such as picnics, garden 
fétes, concerts, stereopticon lectures, ete. 
Officers nominated to be elected at annual 
meeting; annual report. Helpful new books 
or magazine articles; workers to be especially 
remembered; selected poems or prose extracts 
—for example, Second Church, Oak Park, re- 
printed an article from The Congregationalist 
on Family Prayer. The Christian Union 
Church of Montclair, N. J., entitles such ex- 
tracts, Messages from the Wise. Letter or 
story from the missionary pastor; names and 
burial places of soldiers (Memorial Day); 
editorial utterance on topic of public interest; 
Brief Talks of a Church Member with Mr. 
Worldly-Wise-Man (Dr. F. E. Jenkins). 


ITS COST 


This of course varies according to the grade 
of material, size and number of copies. If 
a single sheet only is used, the expense would 
be slight, and in case the church owns a 
printing press and the boys or young men do 
the work as a labor of love—which is often 
the case—the cost after the outfit is procured 
would be practically nil. A four-page leaflet, 
however, giving full information of the ac- 
tivities of a large city church—Shawmut of 
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Boston, for example—would probably cust 
about $5 per Sunday. This is not published 
in summer, however, and some non-resident 
members so value the breezy, informing sheet 
which keeps them in touch with the life of the 
home church, that they pay $1a year for having 
it sent them. Absentees really ought to pay 
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The final paragraphs tell clearly and briefly 
about the Reception of Members, and How 
the Church Is Supported, with sittings from 
seven cents per Sunday up to $100 for a whole 
pew per year. The reading of such a calen- 
dar constitutes an effective invitation toa reas- 
onable person looking for a practical church 
home. And the calendar’s influence is backed 
by a large body of attractive workers. 


OTHER MODEL CALENDARS 


It seems invidious to discriminate when so 
large a number excel in lines so various. But 
it would be hard to find more attractive is- 
sues than those put forth by Shawmut Church, 
Boston, Central of Philadelphia and Second 
of Oak Park, Ill. The first, prepared by Dr. 
McElveen, is chatty and informing. It tells 
of the complex and manifold activities of this 
busy, growing church so naturally and win- 
somely that it makes the reader long to be in 
it. One of its best features is an ingenious and 
suggestive foreword as to the Sunday evening 
subject, throwing out hints and questionings 
which can only be satisfied by hearing the 
sermon. This in turn leaves room for further 
discussion at the Friendship Meeting which 
follows the evening service. 

Dr. Kloss’s calendar (Philadelphia) is witty, 
stimulating and has many strong features, such 
as announcement of concerts, sketch socials, 
poetic contests, at which everything done is 
original work, with prizes for the most suc- 
cessful ventures; a map of the ward and its 
problems, with much instruction as to civic 
righteousness; information about the family 
to whom a missionary barrel is to be sent; a 
racy menu of the men’s dinner, with positive 
guarantee that no cooking school dishes will 
be served, and that a competent corps of phy- 
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something toward the cost, for the postage is 
fifty-two cents a year. The deacons of First 
Church, Lincoln, Neb., have instituted a cal- 
endar service in charge of one of the women 
for the purpose of mailing the weekly church 
calendar to sick and absent members. In 
Auburn, Me., the Young People’s Alliance 
provides the very creditable calendar issued 
by High Street Church. 


ARRANGEMENT 


This varies of course acvording to the ma- 
terial. Perhaps we cannot do better than to 
quote the deseription by our New York cor- 
respondent, of the calendar issued by Puritan 
Church, Brooklyn, Rev. L. L. Taylor, pastor: 


Puritan, without great expense, publishes . 


a weekly calendar, the general worth of which 
might well be imitated in other churches. The 
title page and the first one inside contain 
the church directory and order of worship. 
The third page has one of the best and most 
concise arrangements of ‘‘notes’”’ to be seen 
in the calendars of the city. The fourth page, 
headed, About Puritan Church, begins with a 
declaration of its Congregationalism, then de- 
scribes in three lines its connection with other 
churches. The third paragraph states its es- 
tablished relations (local, state, national and 
missionary); and the fourth, on Belief, says: 
‘““The covenant of membership emphasizes 
the privileges and obligations of the Christian 
life, rather than the importance of perfect 
agreement in all matters of faith and opinion. 
The acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed is the 
only doctrinal requirement of the covenant.” 


sicians will be in attendance. Also informa- 
tion as to the Church’s radical financial policy 
and as to applied Christianity in many forms, 
besides eloquent or inspiring sayings, original 
or quoted. Its most characteristic feature, 
which we reproduce, is the cut of a thermom- 
eter, varied each week to register the prayer 
meeting attendance. The low attendance on 
the night of a fearful blizzard was ingeniously 
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accounted for by crusting the thermometer 
with icicles. 

Dr. Strong (Oak Park) has an illustrated talk 
to boys and girls, pictures of buildings repre- 
senting the enterprises helped by the church, 
Scripture and a memory hymn to be commit- 
ted Sunday afternoon and used for family 
worship, one verse to be learned each week. 
“In the Cross of Christ I glory’’ was printed 
within the outline of the Cross, a verse in 
each bar. 

Long live the Church Calendar!—the quiet, 
unobstrusive, ever-ready, ever-welcome mes- 
senger to the churches, which informs, cheers, 
stimulates, exhorts, so quietly, yet effectively; 
which multiplies the usefulness of the pastor 
many fold and often wins an entrance where 
he might hesitate to go. How did we ever 
carry on our church work without it? 





Greater New York 


A Busy Week at Bayshore 


At Bayshore, L. I., the influx of the sum- 
mer colony is an event, as this town on the 
Great South Bay is increasing in popularity. 
This summer, the Congregational church, 
under Rev. E. P. Armstrong, has added to the 
general interest by a week of unusual activity 
and rejoicing. Between two Sundays with 
enlarged services of special interest, came an 
enthusiastic missionary meeting, two evenings 
in a successful fair, a crowded audience to 
hear an organ recital, an inspiring Friday 
prayer meeting and a rehearsal on Saturday 
evening by the visiting Presbyterian choir 
from Islip. The event of the week was the 
dedication of the new pipe organ. When the 
church was built fourteen years ago, under 
Rev. S. W. King, space was left for a good 
organ. A yearago Mr. Armstrong decided to 
urge his people to fill the space. The sum- 
mer visitors, led by Col. W. G. Bates of 
Broadway Tabernacle, joined in the project. 
Through this gentleman, a gift of $750 was 
secured from Mr. Andrew Carnegie, which 
completed $2,000 needed for a two-manual in- 
strument of the latest type. It was built by 
C. M. Oman of Brooklyn and is his first con- 
struction on Long Island. At the dedicatory 
service on Sunday evening the organ was 
played by Mr. R. U. Vail, who has for more 
than forty years been organist of the Islip Pres- 
byterian church. During Mr. Armstrong’s 
aix years’ pastorate a heavy indebtedness has 
been more than half reduced, the Sunday 
school has doubled in membership, a fine par- 
sonage has been built on newly acquired lots, 
benevolences have more than doubled and the 
church membership increased from 128 to 185. 


Juvenile Depravity in Brooklyn 

The publication of a number of distressing 
cases of juvenile criminality in the “city of 
churches,”’ with a discussion of them by com- 
petent authorities, has once more drawn pub- 
lic attention to this poison beneath the surface 
of the oft-quoted ‘‘home life” of this great 
borough. Though Brooklyn is probably no 
worse than its neighbors the terrible condi- 
tions that exist compel grave study of this 
constant problem of which the pastors are 
ever aware. That the chief blame is on the 
parents is unquestionable. The whole situa- 
t'on reveals how much remains to be done by 
such organizations as the Religious Education 
Association and similar civic and religious 
bodies. One of the most serious phases of 
the evil is that itis found in the families of 
those who have had education and live com- 
fortably in their social life. The trouble has 
caused some-to suggest the wider expansion 
of the Vacation Bible Schools movement. 


The Vacation Schools’ Commencement 

The Vacation Bible Schools, numbering 
fifteen in all, held their Commencement, 
Aug. 24 at Olivet Memorial Church. The 
work of the industrial departments was ex- 
hibited, especially that of sewing, basket 
weaving, hammock-making, ete. The pro- 
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gram of the afternoon included exhibitions 
of first aid to the injured, health talks and the 
method of teaching the daily Bible lesson in 
story form. A notable feature was the result 
shown of seven weeks of musical training. 
The singing was splendid considering the 
class of children, many of whom use their 
voices on the streets very harshly. They rep- 
resented almost every nationality and creed. 
The total registration in six weeks has been 
3,837 boys and girls. The daily average at- 
tendance reached 1,017. 

On Sunday, Aug. 27, at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Dr. Mottet rector, four of 
the men teaching in the schools delivered ad- 
dresses on the Child Problem in New York, 
Dr. Boville the director in charge, assisting in 
the service. 


Campbell Morgan’s Farewell 


A large audience filled the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Aug. 22 in theafternoon, 
under the auspices of the general committee 
conducting the summer evangelistic work, to 
hear Dr. Morgan’s last address before his 
return to England. He spoke on The Church 
and the City, claiming that the gospel is suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of all men, and that 
the church is the instrument best fitted to 
promote the gospel. Dr. Morgan pictured the 
strife between the city and the Church, as 
Babylon against the new Jerusalem. He finds 
New York growing grander and greater every 
time he returns; but largely in its material 
aspects. Reviewing the Welsh and other re- 
vivals of religious life and activity, he said 
he was confident that we are in the morning 
of a new spiritual movement. SYDNEY. 


In and Around Boston 


Old South Lectures 


This is the twenty-third season of Wednes- 
day afternoon historical lectures in midsum- 
mer at the Old South meeting house on Wash- 
ington Street, and they lose none of their 
popularity. This year the subject is The 
Story of Massachusetts, and the seventh lec- 
ture in the course was given Aug. 23 by 
Rev. Dr. W. E. Barton of Chicago on The 
Massachusetts Poets and the History Which 
They Teach. Dr. Barton spoke to the young 
people of five poets who deserve a place among 
historians because of their service in popular- 
izing history. These are Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, Whittier and Emerson. Of these, 
Whittier stands first as a maker and Long- 
fellow as a recorder of history. Emerson’s 
Boston Hymn is the only American poem that 
takes the standpoint of the ancient prophets 
and puts its utterances into the mouth of God. 
This is the character of all except one of its 
twenty-two stanzas. Thomas Hughes once 
said: *‘ Your young people should be taught 
to love Lowell. As an interpreter of your 
history he is by far your greatest poet.” 
None of these great poets ever uttered a false 
note on any great moral issue. 

Dr. Barton has lectured several times in 
previous Old South courses, and always is 
heartily welcomed. The last lecture of the 
course was given Aug. 30 by Prof. F. Spencer 
Baldwin, his subject being The Story of the 
Schools and Colleges. In founding and main- 
taining these lectures Mrs. Hemenway has 
done a noble and lasting service for Massa- 
chusetts. 


Last Sunday among the Churches 


Small audiences were reported wherever 
the churches were open last Sunday. The 
heavy shower of the early morning and the 
rather chilly atmosphere may have provided 
excuses for staying at home. Rey. E. W. 
Bishop of Concord, N. H., was at the Old 
South, Rev. C.S. Mills of St. Louis at Eliot, 
Newton, Rev. G. L. Cady of Dubuque at 
Pilgrim and Rev. J. G. Vuse at Second, Dor- 
ehester. Several pastors were in their own 
pulpits, Mr. Stockdale at Berkeley Temple, 
Dr. Loomis at Union and Mr. Sewall at Har- 
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vard, Brookline. Rev. W. C. Rhodes preached 
at Immanuel, with which Eliot, Roxbury, 
united. 


A Monument to Dr, Hamlin 


It is five years since Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin 
died, and by the gifts of a number of Arme- 
nians who desired to commemorate his loving 
devotion to the people of their race a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory last spring 
in the cemetery at Lexington, Mass. A pic- 














ture and description of it were sent to each 
subscriber, with a copy of the inscription it 
bears, on the fifth anniversary of his death, 
Aug. 11. The monument consists of three 
blocks of white granite from Hallowell, Me., 
in accordance with a wish once expressed by 
Dr. Hamlin that if a monument were erected 
above his grave, it should be of granite from 
his native state. 


Florida in Midsummer 


BY REV. E. LYMAN HOOD, PH. D. 


0 for a lodge in a garden of cucumbers! 
O for an iceberg or two at control! 

O for a vale that at midday the dew cumbers! 
O for a pleasure trip up to the pole! 

The poet here voices what is regarded as 
the feelings of the unfortunate creatures who 
are compelled to remain through the summer 
in the Land of Flowers. Florida, however, is 
the coolest of all the gulf regions. The pres- 
ent season has been exceptionally pleasant and 
healthful. While men were dropping dead 
from sunstroke in our Northern cities, the 
Florida crackers were enjoying the refreshing 
breezes which blow continuously, back and 
forth, from ocean to gulf, and from gulf to 
ocean. The heat of no one day is excessive. 
What wears out the Northern man is its long 
duration. The sun shines—and shines. Rains, 
however, are frequent, and the nights are gen- 
erally cool. 

The state has had the best year in its his- 
tory. The population has increased rapidly, 
both white and black, the latter being about 
forty-five per cent. of the total. There are 
four hundred Indians and two hundred Chi- 
nese in the commonwealth. The peace and 
prosperity of Cuba have checked the current 
hitherward which in recent years has brought 
thousands from the now Island Republic to 
our shores. The most marked feature of the 
immigration of late has been the number of 
Syrians, Greeks and Sicilians who have made 
their home among us. They are money mak- 
ers and money savers, running their own fruit 
stands, sleeping under the counters, and liv- 
ing on what Americans would throw away. 

Fever, flood, fire and freeze have been the 
great enemies of Florida. The first has de- 
stroyed thousands of her citizens and drove 
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away even more. The second, by tidal wave 
and continuing rains, has come at different 
times to injure our fields and homes. The 
third, possibly the most destructive and 
dreaded of all, has burned over vast areas of 
virgin forest and laid in ashes at one time the 
largest city of the state. The last, in the 
person of Jack Frost, swept down in North- 
ern blasts upon a land of sunshine, fruit and 
flowers to leave orchards ruined, hopes blasted 
and expectant people utterly crushed by dis- 
aster. To emerge out of these disheartening 
experiences of the passing years hopeful, 
aggressive and persistent indicates no small 
heroism. 

That the climatic conditions are changing, 
goes without saying. The wholesale slaughter 
of the pine forests is regarded the chief cause. 
The winters are becoming colder; the frost- 
line steadily moves Southward. Fruit and 
vegetable growers are more and more seek- 
ing the islands of the gulf, where they are 
exempt from frost and are favored by cheaper 
tabor. The West Indies are entering upon a 
new era of prosperity and development. In 
many lines of commerce the competition from 
that quarter must be considered henceforth 
as never in the past. 

A larger number have gone North than ever 
before. Before the war, Southern tourists 
were a distinct and welcome element in all 
the resorts. Not only Northern settlers have 
returned to their old homes, but an unusual 
number of Southerners are spending weeks 
and montks amid the New England mountains 
and along the shores of the great inland seas. 
This is as it should be, and will surely result 
in a better understanding all round. The 


‘intermingling of peoples from different sec- 


tions of the country brings about a larger 
charity and a deeper appreciation always. 

My last letter was written six months ago 
on the eve of the evangelistie campaign, which 
was the most extensive and costly ever at- 
tempted in Jacksonville. Sufficient time has 
now elapsed to give just perspective. All the 
Protestant churches of the city united, save 
the Episcopal and the Lutheran. Prepara- 
tions were thorough and comprehensive. A 
tabernacle, seating five thousand people, was 
erected in the heart of the city. Six thousand 
dollars were spent during the six weeks in 
which the meetings were continued. Dr. 
Munhall of Philadelphia was engaged as 
preacher, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Lowe as 
singers. ‘‘ Machinery” was in no sense lack- 
ing. What has been the result? Opinions 
widely differ. It should be said, the move- 
ment brought the Christian people happily 
together. Members of the churches were 
quickened spiritually; but others were re- 
pelled. Several churches received accessions; 
but the number was very small compared with 
the names taken during the meetings. The 
belief is now general that the same degree of 
energy, money and prayer expended by the 
several churches individually, under their own 
auspices, would have been much more satis- 
factory. 

The Congregational Zion of Florida is wit- 
nessing many changes. Several pastors who 
have labored faithfully have recently sought 
other fields. Approximately, one-third of our 
churehes are without pastors. It becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain men, worthy and 
Congregationally trained, for the smaller mis- 
sionary parishes. The seminaries are blamed, 
but the schools of the prophets cannot give 
what the homes do not first provide. Surely 
the Macedonian call was never londer. Super- 
intendent Gale has returned from an evangel- 
istic campaign of five weeks in West Flerida. 
He was ably assisted by several volunteers, 
and they report fields white for the harvest. 
Not a few pastors are nobly holding the fort 
during the long heated term, and they find 
calls for service the more frequent and im- 
perative because so many of the pastors of all 
communions are away. All indications point 
to the largest number of winter guests and the 
most prosperous era the coming season the 
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state has ever known. It is a service that God 
has been pleased to bless which the churches 
of the Pilgrim faith may do in Christ’s name 
—the welcoming with our own spirit and pol- 
ity to the Southland the thousands who come 
from our Northern homes to spend a winter 
amid the sunshine, the birds and the flowers 
of fair Florida. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


A Decade of Faithful Service 


Rev. F. B. Pallan retires from a ten years’ 
pastorate at Pilgrim Church, Providence, R.I., 
Sept. 1. During that time 177 members have 
been received, and he leaves the church out 
of debt and with as Jarge a membership as 
when he came to it, notwithstanding unusual 


iosses of prominent members and removals, 
due in part to the changing character of the 
population. The church, in releasing him, ex- 
pressed its deep regret at his departure and 
bore testimony to his constant labor to pro- 
mote its spiritual prosperity and to the har- 
monious relations always maintained during 
his ministry. 

Mr. Pullan is a graduate of Beloit College of 
the class of 1871, all whose eleven members 
entered the ministry, and of Yale Divinity 
School. His pastorates have been at Vine- 
land and East Orange, N. J., and with the 
Third Church, San Francisco, from which he 
came to Pilgrim Church in 1895. He has been 
among the leading pastors of Rhode Island, 
and for some years a regular correspondent of 
The Congregationalist. After a brief rest he 
will be ready for work in some other field. 


Down the Jersey Coast 
ASBURY PARK’S SUCCESS 


A remarkable work has been done in this 
great summer resort by Rev. Walter A. Wag- 
ner, pastor of the Congregational church, one 
of the most attractive edifices along the coast. 
When he came three years ago from the 
Methodist Episcopal church at Luzerne, Pa., 
he found the church in a somewhat discour- 
aged condition. The actual members num- 
bered just 100, and there was a debt of over 
$20,000. Organized by a former Episcopalian, 
who was succeeded by a Presbyterian, its 
membership made up largely from Presby- 
terianism, Mr. Wagner found the church weak 
in more ways than one, from a Congregational 
standpoint. He has, however, reversed con- 
ditions. The membership has risen to 250, 
and the Bible school to over 150. There is a 
thorough equipment, and the Pilgrim publi- 
cations have been adopted, making the schol- 
ars acquainted with denominational interests. 
Two years ago, without any public announce- 
ment, the pastor began work to raise the debt, 
and $9,000 were subscribed, to be paid in three 
years. Most of the amount is alreadyin. The 
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Church Building Society has granted $3,000 
and loaned, with two per cent. interest, for 
ten years, $5,000. The balance of the debt, 
$7,000, is now being quietly raised, and by the 
end of the year the church will be clear of its 
financial obligations, save the $500 to be re- 
turaed annually for ten years. The greatest 
gain, however, has been the development of 
Congregationalism in the church, which to 
those who knew the previous conditions is a 
remarkable testimony to Mr. Wagner. He is 
a graduate of Drew Seminary, but has always 
had leanings toward the ‘“ Congregationa 
way.” 
LOCAL OPTION AT AS8URY PARK 


The clamor for open bars, or the open sale 
of intoxicants in the Asbury hotels, has been 
submitted to the test of local option, property 

holders alone voting. The prohibition 
workers polled 408 votes against 400, only 
a third of the legitimate voters going to 
the polls. Founder Bradley’s change of 
position from prohibition to that of high 
license has had considerable influence. 
The contest will undoubtedly be re- 
newed. 


A GAIN FURTHER SOUTH 


The nearest of our churches to the 
north of Asbury Park are at Woodbridge 
und Elizabeth, nearly thirty miles off. 
Within the last six months a new neigh- 
bor has been established seven miles to 
the south by the organization of the Con- 
gregational church at Manasquan, on the 
coast. The Presbyterians recently built 
a new church at the other end of the 
town. Those who could not go with it, 
and some others, decided to organize as 
Congregationalists. There are about fifty 
members already, who have purchased 
the former Presbyterian edifice. They are 
self-supporting and have been from the 

start. The church is being remodeled, and 
is located in the best part of the town as re- 
gards the only direction in which future popu- 
lation can grow. The Asbury Park church 
through Mr. Wagner has aided with counsel, 
and the church is now seeking through Rev. 
Charles W. Shelton, a young, single man, for 
whom, as for the church, a large opportunity 
is waiting. SYDNEY. . 





A Physician’s Estimate of Prayer 


In last week’s Congregationaiist was an ed- 
itorial on the value of prayer as a therapeutic 
agent, with a reference to a paper on that sub- 
ject by an English alienist, Dr. Hyslop. In 
the London Christian World the subject is 
further treated by Dr. A. T. Schofield, another 
eminent London physician. Dr. Schofield says 
that the old tripartite division of man into 


body, soul and spirit is by no means discred- - 


ited by the most modern science or philoso- 
phy. The body life is the mere passive, vege- 
tative physical existence. The soul or animal 
life consists in the spending of force stored 
up by the lower life, movement and action of 
nerve and muscle power being its keynote. 
The spirit or mind life not only governs and 
directs all the lower, but in man is the breath 
of God, and links him with the divine. 

Dr. Schofield has great confidence in the 
power of suggestion in cases of ill health, and 
is accustomed to apply hypnotism as a rem- 
edy. He regards prayer a; absolutely neces- 
sary to one who would realize his manhood. 
Looking at it from a health point of view, he 
goes on to say: 

The real healing value of true prayer is 
that in it we touch God, and touching God 
and in his presence, all the petty discords 
of life that chafe the spirits, upset the 
nerves, and destroy the health, melt and 
fade away as the soul gets in tune with 
the Infinite. This is health, this is whole- 
ness, this is holiness. 


.. Professor James of Harvard Univer- 


sity, in his Gifford Lectures on Some 
Varieties of ‘Religious Experience, has 
pointed out that in the unity of the organ- 
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ism lies health, and that discord is ill- 
health, and that it is this fact that brings 
such peace and well-being into the soul 
on its contact with God. 

I know by experience, though not an 
alienist, that it is practically impossible 
medically to ignore these relations of the 
soul, so closely do they enter into and 
affect bodily states. [ find that you can- 
not touch a part without affecting the 
whole, and: that no man is in perfect 
health who is not in harmony with his 
environment, and that this environment 
includes his relations to God and man. 
With man his relations are maintained 
by speech, with God the same—only we 
call it ‘“‘prayer.” In view of all this it 
seems almost incredible that such truths 
need still, in the twentieth century, to be 
asserted ; or that any Christian paper will 
find room for what to Christians should 
be well-known truisms. It is difficult to 
understand how intelligent Christian men 
can relegate the enormous power of reli- 
gious and spiritual influence on health to 
@ secondary place, or, as is still more 
common, ignore them altogether. 

We know what good we derive even 
from a day spent in company with one of 
the ‘‘immortals’”’ of earth. What, then, 
must be the effects of the presence on the 
soul of the Infinite? 

**O Tole,” said one to the beautiful 
princess of Attica, ‘‘how did you know 
Hercules was a god?”’ 

‘Because I was content,’’ was the reply, 
‘‘the moment my eyes rested on him. He 
conquered whether he stood, or walked, 
or sat.”’ 

This, I maintain, describes in one word 
the highest state of human well being in 
the presence of God, and shows that he is 
known by the effects he produces. 





Man’s Capacity for Cruelty 


Progress in humanity can best be estimated 
by comparing the humane sentiments of civ- 
ilized peoples today with those of a few gen- 
erations ago. In an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly Dr. Andrew D. White refers to an 
execationer’s tariff issued by the Archbishop 
Elector of Cologne in 1757, now in the library 
of Cornell University. From fifty-five pages 
describing every sort of hideous cruelty which 
an executioner could inflict on a prisoner, giv- 
ing the sum allowed him for each, Dr. White 
selects these by way of illustration—and it 
must be remembered that these tortures could 
be legally inflicted for refasing to profess re- 
ligious beliefs imposed, as well as for crimes 
committed against the individual or the State: 


Thalers. Ulb. 
1. For tearing asunder with four 
horses 
For quarterin 
For beheading and burning 
. For strangling and burning 
. For heaping the pile of wood and 
kindling 
. For burning alive. 
11. For breaking a man alive on the 
wheel 
For setting up the wheel with the 
body twistedinit ....... 2 
For cutting off a hand or sundry 
fingers, and for beheading— 
altogether 
For burning with a hotiron .... 1 
For beheading and placing the 
head upon a pike 
For beheading, twisting the body 
in the wheel, and placing the 
head upona pike—altogether. . . 5 
. For tearing a criminal before his 
execution with red-hot pin- 
cers—each tearing of the flesh 
31. For nailing a tongue or hand to 
the gallows 
For the first grade oftorture .... 1 
For the second grade of torture, 
including setting the limbs 
afterward, with salve for 
same 
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An Awful Possibility 


Scribbler: Do you think the war will affect 
this country seriously? 

Guyer: Not unless some one starts to write 
Japanese dialect stories. 
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California 


A Chicagoan in California 
A GREAT CHUKCH 


The First Congregational Church, Los Angeles, 
with a membership of more than 1,500, is one of 
the most prosperous churches of our order in the 
United States. A little less than eleven years ago 
when Dr. W. F. Day of Ottawa, Ill, assumed its 
pastorate, it was burdened with debt and worship- 
ing in a poorly located house. Strenuous years fol- 
lowed, debts were paid, a new site was obtained, a 
building erected especially adapted to the work of 
a church which seeks to meet all the wants of a 
great city parish and dedicated free of debt. 

For Sunday school purposes, young men’s and 
boys’ clubs, young ladies’ societies, church parlors, 
dining-rooms, etc., there are more than thirty rooms. 
The audience room, which will seat comfortably 
1,500 people, is perfect in its acoustic qualities, 
and best of all is nearly always full. There have 
been more than 150 additions to the church during 
the present year. There are two pastors, Dr. W. F. 
Day, the father, who is in active service though 
called emeritus, and his son, Dr. W. H. Day, who 
for about five years was associate pastor, but is 
now the regularly installed pastor in charge. The 
church sustains a home and foreign missionary and 
is interested in all the benevolences of the denomi- 
nation. Both pastors are hopeful for the churches 
in Los Angeles, of which there are fifteen in num- 
ber, some prosperous, others growing slowly but 
surely. 

CHURCHES IN PASADENA 

Of these there are four, one a new and growing 
church organized under the leadership of Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, by the withdrawal of members of the 
First Church and the union of others to form a new 
ehureh in the central part of the city. That the 
move was a wise one has been shown by the pros- 
perity of the new institution and the evident 
strengthening of the other churches. Indeed, Dr. 
Meredith’s presence in the city has been a source 
of strength to the denomination not only in Pasa- 
dena but in all Southern California where Congre- 
gational churches are rapidly increasing in number 
and influenee. Such churches as those at Pomona, 
Claremont, Riverside and many other places would 
be considered strong even in New England. Some 
of their members say that more people attend 
church in proportion to population and with more 
regularity in southern California than at the East. 


POMONA COLLEGE 


This college under the presidency of Rev. George 
A. Gates, D. D., formerly of Iowa College, is making 
rapid strides. Situated in the town of Claremont, 
which like Oberlin, O., is specially a college town 
with beautiful views of the mountain, and a delight- 
ful climate, its prospects for the future are promis- 
ing. Last year it had more than 350 students and 
from present indications the new year will begia 
with a Freshman Class of at least 100. It has three 
good buildings, a fine gymnasium, and a noble, self- 
sacrificing body of instructors. Its needs are those 
of most young colleges: money for endowment. 
Thanks to Dr. Pearsons of Chicago, who has 
erected a fine science building and given gener- 
ously besides, it has an endowment of $200,000, 
but it cannot do its work as it should with less 
than half a million. With the income from such 
fund and the position it has secured in southern 
California, it would be able to meet pressing de- 
mands and accomplish the purpose for which the 
small college exists. 

One cannot be long in California without being 
impressed with its resources and convinced that in 
no long time it will cease to ask the older states for 
aid either for its churches or its colleges. It is in- 
teresting to know that both the superintendent and 
the assistant superintendent of education in the 
Philippines are graduates of Pomona. 

Pasadena, Cal., Aug. 16. FRANKLIN, 


A Brave Little Border Church 


About two years ago Superintendent Maile of 
southern California organized the church at Ca- 
lexico with ten members. This church in Calexico 
is 125 miles from its nearest Congregational neigh- 
bor and only five years ago the location of the town 
was barren desert. Situated in the Imperial Val- 
ley, on the border between California and Mexico, 
it has all the rough elements and perplexing prob- 
lems of a border town. Nothing daunted the little 
new church called a pastor, Rev. A. W. Thompson, 
then at Etiwanda, who entered upon his work in 
March, 1904. Sunday school, preaching services, 
Christian Endeavor und children’s services have 


since that time been held regularly, usually in the 
living tent of the pastor and his wife. But on the 
last Sunday in July, of the present year, a new 
church building, measuring 30 x 40 feet, with a 
seating capacity of 150, was opened. The com- 
munion service was administered and nine mem- 
bers received, making the tota] present member- 
ship twenty-five. The place has a promise of a 
bright future, but the little church feels the need 
of fellowship and sympathy. It has yet neither 
organ or communion set and still owes a small sum 
on its church building, but is struggling bravely to 
attain these material things as well as to bring the 
spiritualizing touch of the gospel to the wild life 
around it. Can not some firmly established sister 
church help it in these efforts? F. 


Rev. William Rader—an Appreciation 
BY REV. I. C. MESERVE, SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. Rader is a native of Pennsylvania, of Dutch 
extraction, and was born Dec. 17, 1862. He went 
to school at Pennington Seminary, New Jersey, 
and Dickinson College. He left college to serve 
Methodist Episcopal churches in Michigan and 
West Virginia; but soon determined to take a 
theological course, which he pursued for four years 
at Andover Seminary. His first church after ‘this 
was the Second of Biddeford, Me. 

After a brief service there he came to the Pacific 





coast, then further away from New England than it 
is now, and became associated with Dr. J. K. Me- 
Lean in the First Oakland Church, then—as now— 
the largest of our churches on this coast. After 
three years Dr. McLean resigned and Mr. Rader 
retired at the same time as his chief, a loyal thing 
foramantodo. He entered at once upon the pas- 
torate of Third Church of this city, which he has 


‘served for ten years. It has been a pastorate of 


many and varied labors, extending through a large 
part of the state as well as the city and his own 
parish. The Sunday evening service has been no 
problem to him, his audiences are always large. 
Sunday school, Boys’ Brigade, Christian Endeavor, 
church, all have prospered and grown. 

His chief interest has been in his pulpit, and by 
his good work therein he is best known. Early in 
his ministry here he suffered much criticism of his 
theology, but that has died away. His models re- 
veal the trend of his thought. They are Brooks, 
Beecher, Gunsaulus, Abbott. Their faces adorn 
the walls of his study, their spirit breathes in his 
sermons. 

He has served our churches generally widely, 
cheerfully, generously. His lectures on the lives 
and works of our American poets, his travel talks— 
bits of experience in Hawaii and England, where 
he is popular—his book on Tennyson’s In Memoriam, 
his sociological and educational work, his strong 
hold on the working men of this community through 
sermons, and addresses to them in their own halls, 
have united to give him fame in all the region: 
One of our city papers now gives him a column for 
his pulpit. Readers of the bright little Pacific turn 
first of all to “ Bystander’s ” letters.. Within a few 
days he has spoken before the British American 
Association and a Scottish Clan, and only a little 
while ago presided over a great and crowded meet- 
ing of working men in their own hall. 

San Francisco is waging a hot campaign for better 
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government. A mayor is to be chosen this autumn 
and itis hoped that he will be a clean and independ- 
ent executive. Mr. Rader is prominent in this re- 
form movement, so much so that he is spoken of in 
several quarters as the best man to nominate for 
mayor. He would poll a large vote were he the 
candidate, and as this city once had a minister in 
that office it may possibly do the same thing again. 
At any rate his multitude of friends are determined 
to keep him here in that, or some equally honorable 
position, believing that he cannot be spared from 
its political, social and religious life. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BosworRTH, THEO. K., Longton, Kan., to Neosha 
Falls and Geneva. Accepts. 

CaPSHAW, BENJ. P., Mannsville, N. Y., to Canton 
Ch., Baltimore, Md. 

CHARRON, CHas. L., St. John’s Ch. (French), 
Haverhill, Mass., to French Ch., Springfield. 
Accepts. 

CoWAN, JOHN, Southampton, Mass., to Lyme, 
N. A. Accepts, beginning Oct. 1. 

DEROME, JULEs A., to remain for a third year at 
Valley Springs, S. D. 

EDWARDS, GEO. N., Jewett City, Ct., to Port An- 
geles, Wn. Accepts, beginning Sept. 24. 

EDWARDS, LELAND A., Winthrop, N. Y., to Yar- 
mouth, N. 8. Declines. 

FuLAGG, RuFvs C., Berlin, N. H., to Newport, Vt. 
Accepts. 

FRANTZ, MILTON N., Philadelphia, Pa., to become 
instructor in Uranius Coll., Collegeville, Pa. Ac- 
cepts. 

GREGORY, JAS. C., Gorham, Me., to Millinocket. 

HoRSEY, HAROLD L., Ottawa, Ont., to Forest. 
Declines. 

HvustTED, JOHN T., Durand, Mich., to Kalkaska. 
Accepts. 

JACKSON, WM. P., Dummerston, Vt., accepts call 
to St. Albans. 

LANDERS, WARREN P., Sutton, Mass., to West- 
port, Ct. Accepts. 

LEE, VINTON, Lake Charles, La., to Bethany Ch., 
Cedar Rapids, Io. Accepts, and is at work. 

LEwIs, LEwiIs E., Hopkinton, N. Y., to Lisle and 
Center Lisle. Accepts. 

MOREHOUSE, D. A., Newton Center, Mass., to 
Hancock, N. H. Accepts, and is at work. 

PRESTON, CHAS. W., Thedford, Neb., to Butler 
Ave. Ch., Lincoln. Accepts. 

SMITH, J. FRANKLIN, Leigh, Neb., to Olds, Io. 
Accepts. 

STEVENS, ALMON O., Anamosa, Io., to Elkhorn, 


Wis. 
Ordinations and Installations 


LUCE, IRVING J., 0. Etna, Cal., Aug. 9. Sermon, 
Rev. J. K. Harrison. 


Resignations 


EDWARDS, GEO. N., Jewett City, Ct. 

GRINNELL, JOEL E., Monona, Io. 

HUSTED, JOHN T., Durand, Mich. 

Luck, FRED L., Berkshire, N. Y., to take effect 
Sept. 30, after eight years’ service. 

MORLEY, JOHN H., the presidency of Fargo Coll., 
to take effect Jan. 1, 1906. 

PARKER, LYMAN B., Sulphur, I. T. 

PRESTON, CHAS. W., Thedford, Neb., after more 
than five years’ service. 

PRESTON, Mrs. C. W., Seneca, Neb. 

ROBERT, Jos. T., Salem, Io. 

Simpson, CHAS., Chatham, O., goes to Honolulu 
for a year. 

SMITH, J. FRANKLIN, Leigh, Neb., after six years’ 
service, to take effect Oct. 1 


Dismissions 
Mookrg, CHAS. A., Rockland, Me., Aug. 28. 


Personals 


JENNESS, GEO. O., who tendered his resignation 
at Charlton, Mass., early in July, has yielded to 
the remonstrances of church and townspeople, 
as expressed in a petition and in many letters, and 
withdrawn his resignation. Soon after this with- 
drawal church and townspeople united in surpris- 
ing him with a gift of $50. 

MAURER, OSCAR E., and bride, Easton, Ct., upon 
return from their wedding trip, were presented 
with a purse of $57 by members of the parish 
and friends. 

SMALLEY, ALBERT L., First Ch., Jamestown, 
N. Y., recently tendered his resignation because 
ofillhealth. The church declined to consider the 
resignation and has arranged to supply the pulpit 
till Mr. Smalley is well again. 


American Board Personals 
APPOINTMENTS 
GATES, Miss EpitH A., Thomaston, Ct., Aug. 8, 
to the Marathi Mission. 
Hoover, ALDEN ROBBINS (M. D.), Iowa City, Io., 
July 28, to the Western Turkey Mission, to be 
located at Marsovan. 
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COMMISSIONED FOR SERVICE 


BLAKE, ISABELLA M., New London, Ct., to Cen- 
tral Turkey Mission, to be located at Aintab, 
Aug. 4 . 

KING, Mrs. ESTELLE REED, Oberlin, O., 
Central African Mission, July 16 

NORTON, HARRIET CONANT, Medway, Mass., to 
Central Turkey Mission, to be located at Aintab, 
Aug. 13. 

ARRIVALS IN THIS COUNTRY 


BROWN, Miss JEAN H., of Foochow, China, arrived 
at Vancouver July 11. 

CHANNON, Rev. and Mrs. IRVING M., and family, 
of Kusaie, Micronesia, arrived at San Francisco 
July 25. 

COFFING, Mrs. JOSEPHINE L., of Hadiin, Central 
Turkey, arrived in Boston Aug. 1. 

KINNEAR, Rev Dr. HARDMAN N., wife and chil- 
dren, of Ponasang, Foochow, China, arrived in 
Boston Aug. 5: 

ARRIVALS ABROAD 


CLARK, Rev. A. W., and family, arrived in Prague, 
Austria, July 25 

THOMSON, Mrs. Rop’t, arrived at Samokov, Bul- 
garia, Aug. 4. 


SAILING FOR THEIR FIELDS 


BLAKE, Miss ISABELLA M., from Boston, Aug. 23, 
to join the Central Turkey Mission. 

CHAPIN, Miss ABBIE G., from San Francisco, 
Aug. 16, to her station at Tung-chou, Peking, 
North China. 

KING, Rev. and Mrs. THos., from New York, 
Aug. 5, to join the East Central African Mission. 

MATTHEWS, Miss MARY L., from Boston, Aug. 5, 
for her station in Monastir, Macedonia, European 
Turkey Mission. 

MILLS, Miss MINNIE B., from Boston, Aug. 23, to 
her station at Smyrna, Western Turkey. 

NORTON, Miss HARRIET C., from Boston, Aug. 23, 
to join the Central Turkey Mission. 


Churches Organized 


VERDEN, OKL., org. — Aug. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


AVALON, CAL., Rev. C. W. Williams. From the 
Santa Catalina Island Co., $500, for the rebuilding 
fund. 

RUMFORD POINT, ME., Rev. F. C. Thompson, sup- 
ply. From its Ladies’ Aid Soc., an individual 
communion service; from Mrs. F. A. Baker, two 
collection plates. 


Material Gain 


BROOKFIELD, MASs., Rev. W. E. Streeter. Build- 
ing painted, water put in and other repairs made. 

PETERBORO, N. H., Rev. R. G. Bugbee. At the 
beginning of the year the debt for current ex- 
penses was paid. Mrs. A. M. Richardson has 
given a hardwood floor for the auditorium and 
Wilton carpets for the aisles, with a rug for the 
pulpit. The church has been repainted. The 
ladies cleared $200 in a recent fair and carpeted 
the halls of the parsonage. 


Local Revival Interest 


VERDEN, OKL.—Revival services held in a taber- 
nacle. Canvass also being made for funds fora 
eburch building. 

WATERLOO, Io., Rev. C. H. Seceombe. The C. E. 
Soc. held open-air revival meetings through Au- 
gust, Rev. A. E. Kepford assisting the pastor. 


to E. 


Waymarks 


OLD ORCHARD, ME.—The summer dwellers organ- 
ized an International Congregational Club to pro- 
mote fraternal and social relations. The officers 
are: honorary president, Rev. Francis E. Clark, 
D. D.; president, Rev. Thomas Hall; vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. W. H. Watson; scribe, A. F. Pollock, 
Danville, P.Q. About twenty members were en- 
rolled, residents of the United States and Canada. 
Nominations to membership should be sent to the 
scribe. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES: Post Conference ad- 
dresses, Aug. 22—Sept. 15 
AMERICAN BOARD, Seattle, Wn., Sept. 14-18. 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., Oct. 4-6. 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
+ ae THE COLORED PEOPLE, Memphis, Tenn., 
ct. 


Pe bers MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 59th annual 
meeting, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-19. 








BABY SLEEPS, MOTHER RESTS 
After a Warm Bath with Cuticura Soap 
and a Single Application 
of Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and purest and 
sweetest of emollients. This treatment means in- 
stant relief, refreshing sleep and speedy cure for 
skin-tortured, disfigured, itching and burning babies, 
and rest for tired, fretted mothers, in the severest 
forms of skin and scalp humors, eczemas, rashes 
and chafings, with loss of hair, when all else fails. 

[Adv. 
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LAKE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE, Oct. 18-20, 
NATIONAL W. C. T. U., Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 27— 
Nov. 1. 
STATE MEETINGS 


Montana, Helena, Tuesday, Sept. 12 
Kentucky, a, Tuesday, Sept. 19 
Washington, Snohomish, Tuesday Sept. 19 
_— Carolina, Greensboro, W ednesday, Sept. 20-24 
Gardiner, Tuesday, Sept. 26-28 
North "Dakota, Fargo, Tuesday, Sept. 26-28 
Park City Wednesday, Sept. 27-28 





Uta 
Wisconsin, Dodgeville, Tuesday, Oct. 3-5 








Marriages 





The wana for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. | 





BENNETT—JONES-—In Germantown, Pa., July 31, Rev. | 
Henry J. Bennett of the American Board Mission in } 
Japan and Miss Anna Woodruff Jones of the American | 
Presbyterian Mission in Japan. | 


Deaths 








The seen tad notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





CHESEBROUGH—At New Hartford, Ct., Aug. 28, Rev. 
Amos 8S. Chesebrough, D. D., aged 92 yrs. He was 
ordained in 1841 and was for several years a member 
of the Corporation of Yale 








WITH IMPURE DRINKING WATER 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Destroys the germs of typhoid and other fevers. 
Makes a refreshing and cooling summer drink. | 





Old Carpets 


MADE OVER INTO 


RUGS. 


Send your old carpets 
to us and we will re- 
weave them into rugs 
that will be service- 
able here, there 
and everywhere 
about the house. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., 

Walpole, Mass. 


Write for further 
particulars. 


















Losing 
Your Crip 


When the mental activities seem to be 
weakening and the mind losing its grip, 
the restorative powers of Juven Pills 
assert themselves by feeding the nerves, 
reaching every function of the human 
organism, giving refreshing sleep, appe- 
tite, strength and health. A trial quickly 
proves their far-reaching efficacy. 051 

Sent only by C. I. Hoop Co.,—Hood’s Sarsapa- 
tilla-— Lowell, Mass., on receipt of this advt. and 8b 


J. S. Waterman r Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements =e one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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HIS B 
ie oston 
t i 
| yan The best book about 
oh the city and sub- 
| Zoe urbs. aps and 
) pictures. 


Every visitor 
needs it. 
25 cts. pevteeit. 
50 cts. in cloth. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


Bo 
ble 





| you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the sew Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular ba ks, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 





Paine’s 
Comfort Chairs 


Here is a reading chair, a writing chair, 
a smoking chair, a lounger (with inclined 
seat), a sleeping chair (30 inches deep), a 
study chair (with adjustable swinging book stand) wa 
a seven-days-in-the-week convenience and delight. 


The cabinet work is as fine as we know 


how to make it. The springs are of extra 
temper. Only the finest quality of curled hair 
is used. The leather covering is Turkey Red 


English Morocco. 





We can furnish dark leather if you prefer. 


Over Stuffed Rocker 
in Tapestry, plain seat, tufted 
back and arms, heavy fringe all 
STOUNE 5. eke i 


Oak Reclining Chair 
of leather upholstery, adjustable 
back, disappearing leather foot 
Eee PROT Bre: Pup RENAE AS ny oo ea 32.00 


Oak Morris Chair 
with cushions and foot rest 17.75 





Weathered Oak Arm Chair 
back just the right height and 
angle for comfortable reclining, 


removable cushions, in Spanish 

HONG ee 62 socc Sotcrcdeohaeenensiasnes 25. 
Oak Arm Chair 

Sleepy Hollow Pattern, uphol- 

stered in leather.. ee” F 


Weathered Oak mecher 
broad arms, seat upholstered in 
Spanish leather..................... 8.50 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


etwee 


48 CANAL ST., 


aymarketBquare subway, BOSTON 
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North 
Pacific 
Coast | 
Country | 


from upper Washington 
to Portland, Oregon; the 


| ScenicRockies| 
of Utah and 
1} Colorado 


from Denver and Colo- 


rado Springs toGlenwood 


Springs, Salt Lake City 
and bevond; and the 


(ireat 
Northwest 


may all be reached and 
visited (within a ninety 
days return limit) on 
Lewis and Clark Centen- 
nial low-rate tickets allow- 


ing stop-over, costing | 


| | $56.50 from Chicago EF 
i $52.50 from St. Louis fi 


and proportionately little 
from other points, every 


day until and including 


September 30. 


Full details will be supplied you promptly I 3: 
by any Burlington Route repre- 
sentative, or write 


P. S. EUSTIS, 
200 ‘* @** Building, 
CHICAGO, 


Burlington 
a p-; 
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Risibles 


A CXINUNDRUM 


A country doctor, who was attending a | 
laird, had instructed the butler of the house | 
in the art of taking and recording his master’s | 


temperature with a thermometer. On repair- 
ing to the house one morning he was met by 
the butler, to whom he said, ‘‘ Well, John, I 
hope the laird’s temperature is not any higher 
today?’’ The man looked puzzled for a mo- 
ment, and then replied: ‘“‘ Weel, I was just 
wonderin’ that mysell. Ye see he deed at 
twal’ o’clock.”’—Geikie’s Scottish Reminis- 
cences. 
WHAT’S IN A NAME 


The Duc d’ Aumale, who had lived long in 


England, and was supposed to speak English 


like an Englishman, presiding at a dinner of 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, gave a toast as follows: ‘‘ De tree 
of science, may it shed down pease upon de 
nations.”—F rom the Autobiography of An- 
drew Dickson White. 


ON THE LIST 


On one of the old turnpikes yet remaining 
in the South a big touring car had twice 
rushed through the gate without paying toll. 
The third time they made the attempt the 
Negro tollman shut his gate, and brought 
them to a stand. With indignation, the half 
dozen occupants of the car declared they were 
entitled to ride free. 

** Look at your own board,” said the spokes- 
man. “ It says, ‘ Every carriage, cart or wagon 
drawn by one beast, 2 cents; every additional 
beast, 2 cents.’ We’re not drawn by any beast 
at all.’’ 

**No; but here’s where ye come in, sah,’’ 


replied the darky, pointing to another clause, | 


as follows, ‘Every half dozen hogs, 4 cents.’ 
An’ three times four is twelve,’’ he added. 

The twelve cents was paid.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


THINGS ONE WOULD NOT HAVE SAID 


There was once great consternation in the 
office of Zion’s Herald when the writer of an 
obituary article upon a mother in Israel, hav- 
ing said in pious phrase that she died and 
“claimed the promises,’’ was made to aver 
that she had died ‘‘ and cleared the premises.”’ 
And it was out at Worcester, Mass., where 
Rev. George H. Hepworth, having declared 
in a public address, ‘‘I am nota free lance,’’ 


the sedate Spy gave him fame by printing the | 


sentence, ‘1 want a free lunch.” 
NO SNUB INTENDED, EITHER 


*“Do you have matins in this church?” 
asked the High Church visitor of the verger 
of the village church. ‘ No, indeed,’’ replied 
that dignitary with scorn. ‘ We has oil cloth, 
and right up to the chancel, too! ’— Wiscon- 
sin Church Life. 


DID HE GET IT 


Burly Party: Are you aware, sir, that you 
deliberately placed your umbrella in my ear 
last evening? 

Little Bifferton: Very careless of me, I’m 
sure. I wondered what became of it; and 
would it be too much trouble to ask you to 
return it?— Exchange. 


NEARING THE DEAD LINE 


“* How long has the minister been preach- 
ing? ’’ whispered the stranger who had wan- 
dered into the church and sat down away 
back. 
plied the other occupant of the pew. 
being the case,’’ rejoined the stranger, ‘‘ I 
guess I’i] stay. He must be nearly done.”— 


| American Weekly. 


“About thirty years, I believe,” re- | 
** That | 
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‘China Dinner Ware 
Intending purchasers will ‘find an 
|extensive exhibit in the Dinner Set 
| Department. 

| All grades, from the ordinary, costing 
from eight dollars per set up to eight 
hundred dollars, up through the middle 
| values to the costly family services from 
| the Worcester Royal, Mintons, Havi- 
| land, Ridgways, Canton China, etc. 
In sets or parts of sets as required. 
| Many of our designs are stock pat- 
terns which can be matched for years 
to come, an advantage appreciated by 
experienced housekeepers. Other pat- 
terns we have are not duplicated: 

In the Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor) 
will be seen superb paintings on porce- 
lain from Vienna, Paris and Stafford- 
shire, also costly plates, bric-a-brac, 
etc. 

An importation of Russian decorated 
| Porcelain now on view from the cele- 
| brated Kornilow Pottery in St. Peters- 
|burg. In another importation is a line 
| of attractive specimens from the famous 
| Makuzu Pottery near Yokohama, 
| Japan, interesting to collectors of rare 
| pottery. 

In the Glass Dep’t (2d floor) is an 
extensive display of all grades from the 
|ordinary up. Seekers for Wedding 
| Gifts will find an extensive stock to 
| choose from, all values. 

Our exhibit on the several floors was 
never larger, more valuable and com- 
prehensive at this season than now. 

New subjects, of Wedgwood old blue 
[historical Plates and Pitchers. In 

the series of historical] plates lately 
| added to are Roosevelt, Grant, Lincoln ; 








| also new subjects of historical scenes. 
| Booklet mailed on application. 
Everything in Crockery, China and 
Glass in housekeeping requisites. 
One price marked in plain figures 
|and we are not undersold on equal 
quality if we know it. 


‘Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


China and Glass Merchants 


120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St. 


Street cars marked “ Federal Street” may 
| be taken from either railway station to the 
| door. 


~ EPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


| IN JARS AND TUBES. 

| For photo or general use. Dries 

quickly — never discolors print. Very & P 

strong — corners will not curl. Largest my 

hottle now sold for 5¢.( by mail,10c.) In any 4 ed 
pHOTO PAS}; 













bulk for large users, carton work, ete. 
L PACE’S MUCILACE 
2 02Z. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c, 5 
UF PACE’S CLUE-—1 0z., 10c.; by 
mail, 12., bot.or tube. RUSSIA CEMENT 
cO., 149 Bssex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 





we (RCE: 





ARPETS rics. 6538 





ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


cTon sST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


FACTURERS 
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The Twentieth Century Church 
Edifice 

Christian Brinton in the September Century 
describes the new edifice of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church just about fin- 
ished in New York City, of which Messrs. 
McKim, Mead and White are the architects. 
At a time when so many of our Congregational 
congregations in building new edifices are 
throwing overboard the old colonial type and 
taking up with the Gothic, it is interesting to 
find Miss Brinton speaking thus of this new 
edifice so unlike anything in the metropolis. 
She says: 


Cruciform in plan, with the arms of the 
cross projecting but slightly beyond the 
square mass, the structure maintains its 
dignity owing to the dome and an impres- 
sive portico, the columns of which out- 
weigh in scale anything in the immediate 
vicinity. The church is built upon a white 
marble base, or buff brick and glazed 
terra-cotta. In order further to differen- 
tiate the edifice from its neighbors, it was 
decided to use color more liberally than 
had been employed in any building hith- 
erto erected in this country. The six col- 
umns of the portico, the shafts of which 
measure thirty feet, are of pale-green 

ranite. The capitals of the columns are 

orinthian, the color-scheme being blue, 
white and yellow, and all other ornamen- 
tal features reveal a delicate and appro- 
priate use of these same shades with the 
addition of green. As in many Syrian 
and Roman churches, the dome is tiled, 
showing an alternating pattern of green 
and yellow, the green serving as a back- 
ground. To sustain and to enrich this 
effect the dome is surmounted by a gold 
lantern. 

Within, as without, manifest effort has 
been made to escape the somber, ritual- 
istic atmosphere of the average sacred 
edifice. The auditorium, with its ample 
vestibule and low galleries, is in no sense 
ornate. The prevailing colors, grading 
downward from the dome, will appear con- 
sistent with the exterior, being a judicious 
combination of mosaic fresco and stained 
glass effects. In almost every essential 
the Madison Square Presbyterian Church 
marks an innovation in church construc. 
tion. In spirit it is a protest against the 
prevailing belief that a church, in order 
to be ecclesiastic, must be monastic in 
aspect. It is an attempt, and a welcome 
one, to adapt a place of worship to mod- 
ern conditions and modern ideals. Though 
it vaguely recalls churches dating from 
the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries, it 
seems appropriate to the twentieth. There 
is no danger of the skyscraper being able 
to crush this little gold-and-green temple. 
Its frank brightness and beauty are, hap- 
pily, enduring qualities. They are quali. 
ties that have survived the shadows of the 
Middle Ages and which will not be lost 
sight of today. 


Government Ownership of 
Public Utilities 


The wider the State is separated from 
private business, the purer and better the 
public service, the happier and freer the 
people; for, if there be any virtue in 
the separation of Church and State, the 
argument which leads thereto will be 
found to apply just as strongly to every 
form of divorcement between political 
organism and individual effort. 

The theory in which a century of de- 
mocracy intrenched itself was that the 
world is governed too much. In our opin- 
ion that was a true theory. The corpora- 
tions are in many cases bad enough. But 
we should, and we shall, find remedial 
ageuts short of surrendering to corrupt 
and corrupting politicians actual and ef- 
fective weapons for the enrichment of 
themselves and their retainers, for the 
enslavement of the individual and for the 
destruction of liberty. Against the cor- 
poration, more or less separate, the peo- 
ple have some chance; against an organ 





ized body of politicians, armed with the 
resources of all the corporations, none 
whatever. The corporations at most can 
only make a divided public opinion. With 
the railways and the telegraph in its grip, 
Government may abolish public opinion. 
We may sometimes catch the corporation 
on the wing—as we have caught the Equi- 
table—we shall not overtake a gigantic 
party co ae in possession of all the 
offices and all the approaches.— Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 





Amenities of Woman’s Life in 
Turkey 


The hard lot of women in Turkey as com- 
pared with that in enlightened countries often 
is described in ways to appeal for sympathy. 
Dr. Mary Mills Patrick in the Forum tells 
this incident, which turns to view the humor- 
ous side of the picture: 


I once knew of a woman who was con- 
demned to prison for a few weeks for 
having been involved in a street quarrel. 
The police came to take her to prison: 
‘“*No,”’ she said, ‘‘I cannot go now. I 
have a young baby that needs my care. 
It is impossible for me to be away from 
home.” ‘Very well,’’ the policeman 
said, ‘‘I shall come another day.” He 
waited about a year and came back to 
take the woman to prison. ‘No,’ said 
she, ‘‘it is again impossible. I have an- 
other rene child. Why did you not 
come before?” ‘Very well,” he said, 
‘let me know when it is convenient for 
you.”’ The woman waited until a short 
time before one of the public feast days 
upon which it is the custom to give free- 
dom to those who are imprisoned for 
slight offenses. She then put her house 
in order and sent word to the police that 
she was willing to go to prison if she 
could take her youngest child with her 


and satisfactory arrangements could be | 


made. 


I know that right is right, 
That it is not good to lie, 

That love is better than spite 
rei: a —— _— a ae 


In the auton night of the year 
When the stars have all gone out, 
That courage is better than fear 
And faith is truer than doubt, 
—W. Gladden. 
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Money Saved 


% 
and Earning 


Every day your ating de a ~ PER YEAR 
our care—no matter w 
ceived or when RB they bear earnings at 
the rate of 


5 Per Cent. Per Year 


and your money is always subject to your control 
if required for other pu 20Se8. 

The “ Uertificate Plan,” devised, simplified and 
perfected as a result of wide experience by the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 


seaiies us to do business in every State of the 





Our clients include many prominent clergymen, 
po and business men- some, doubtless, 
n your locality—to whom we are privileged to re- 
fer you. They heartily endorse our methods. 
Established 12 Years 
the business of this company has ene peee | | a 
gressed. During this time we have never paid 
than 5% per annum on savings entrusted to our 
care, distributing to holders of our certificates 
profits amounting to nearly three-quarters of a 
million dollars while materially adding to our 
surplus. 

Our business conducted under 
NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 
by whom it is examined each year. 

Let us show you how we can handle your savings 
accounts to better advantage than most other 
banking institutions. Ask for 
Booklet B. 

Assets - $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits . $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN CO. 
12 Times Building. 
Broadway, New York City 














After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex 
perience, Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 





Lawrence, Kansas. 


% your money, in amounts of $100 and 

7% 'O upwards. Business established io 1870. 

I offer a seven per cent. PREFERRED STUCK 

and recommend it as a safe and very desirable in- 

| vestment, free from risk, and well suited to the con- 
| servative investor. Special circular on request. 


WATER ST. 
| GEORGE G. KELLOGG, BOSTON, MASS. 








vi WAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
ip , GIBRALTAR 


The Mould of a Man’s Fortune” 


Especially is this true now, 


of Endowment Life Insurance, lay the Foundation 
of a Fortune by moderate yearly, half-yearly 


or quarterly Instalments. 


the thousands who are doing it through 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated oss Stock Company by the State of Mew Jersey 


JOHN F. ORYDEN, 
President. 











Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 





when he can, by means 





You should join 





Without committing 
myself to any action, 
I shall be glad to receive, 
free, particulars and rates 
of Endowment Policies 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


A Protest against a Protest 


I notice that Rev. Dr. Gladden is to pre- 
sent resolutions in regard to ‘‘ tainted money ”’ 
at the annual meeting of the Board. I shall 
deeply regret the presentation of the resolu- 
tions. I firmly believe that the finances of the 
Board have been seriously injured, the work 
hindered, the cause of Christ injured by the 
course Dr. Gladden has pursued, and if the 
Board is to suffer further infliction in that 
line, lam sorry. The annual meeting should 
be spiritual and helpful, a binding together of 
the Congregational body. As a life member 
for more than fifty years, of a family who 
were all life members, my personal interest in 











HE new Fall styles are 
entirely different from 


last season’s models. 


“ Our Style Book illustrates what will be 
most fashionable in New York this season, 
including both long and short coat effects. 
Over 150 designs from which to select. 

“ Our samples show the newest 
fabrics. Your choice of over 400 ma- 
terials which we carry in stock, every one 
thoroughly shrunken, fast colors, and 
guaranteed to give good service. 

“ We keep no ready-made goods. 
Every garment is made to order, so that it 
will fit and become the one woman for 
whom it is intended. 

“ We have fittei over 375,000 women by 
mail. That is why we know we can fit you. 


FALL SUITS “ier $6 t0 $25 


Style Book and 
Samples of Ma- 
terials Sent Free 
We take the risk, 
as we will refund 
your money if we 
fail to fit you—you 
to be the judge. 





No matter where 
you live, we have cus- | 
tomers in your section 
to whom we can refer | 4 
as to the success and 
honesty of our meth- 
ods. } 


There is no guess | 
work or experiment- | 
ing about our perfect- | 
fitting system. Our 
simple measurement 
directions make it 

easy for you to order 
from us by mail. What 
we have done for 
thousands of others, 
we certainly can do 
for you. 





Our Style Book explains how we can fit you 
by mail, and illustrates: 
Visiting Costumes, - $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, - $7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts, - - $3.50 to $12 
Rain Coats, - - - - $9.75 to $20 
Jackets, = = = = = $5.75 to $25 


We prepay express charges to any part of the U. S. 


We Send FREE to any part of the United 


States our new Fall and 
Winter Style Book, showing the latest New 
York Fashions, a large assortment of samples of 
the newest materials, and simple directions for 
taking measurements correctly. Write for them 
today. Kindly state whether you wish samples for 
a suit, skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the colors 
you desire, and we will send a full line of exactly 
what you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders No Agents Established 
Only or Branches 17 years 














the work of the Board has always been warm 
and hearty, hence I deprecate the proposed 
movement. I believe great damage was done 
to the evangelistic work last winter by the 
question as it was then raised. I am sorry 
to criticise, more sorry there is so great occa- 
sion for it. CuInton V. S. REMINGTON. 
Fall River. 


A Protester’s Principles 


Allow me to present the following as a more 
satisfactory statement of principles than that 
proposed by the Prudential Committee for 
adoption at Seattle: 

1. Organized to carry on foreign missionary 
work in behalf of the Congregational churches 
of the United States, the American Board 
should keep in close touch with its constituency, 
and should not enter into any such relation 
with offenders against the moral law as may 
embarrass the pastors or churches supporting 
the Board. 

2. When question is raised as to the pro- 
priety of accepting any gift, the Board should 
use extreme caution lest its zeal in one branch 
of Christian work hinder the efforts of the 
churches with reference to other interests of 
Christ’s kingdom. 

3. The need of care in this respect is the 
more imperative since the almost inevitable 
result of accepting gifts from persons whose 
business methods are questionable is to force 
the officers and friends of the Board into silent 
acquiescence in those methods, or even the 
active defense of them. 

4. The officers of the Board are morally 
bound not to adopt any plans for securing 
money that shall seem to countenance busi- 
ness methods not in accord with the Golden 
Rule. It is for the good of all that the holders 
of ill-gotten wealth discover that their gifts 
are not acceptable unless they show by the 
general conduct of their affairs that they have 
ceased to do evil and are learning to do well. 

WILLIAM E. Wo .corrt. 

Sagamore Beach, Mass. 





The Gospel of Field and Farm 


No nation was ever overthrown by its 
farmers. Chaldea and Egypt, Greece and 
Rome, grew rotten and ripe for destruc- 
tion not in the fields, but in the narrow 
lanes and crowded city streets, and in the 
palaces of their nobility. So let us thank 
God and take courage as we see in our 
day the movement countryward; the 
“sbandoned farm ’’ no longer abandoned ; 
the long and ceaseless line of hardy i immi. 
grants moving northwestward to take up 
the yet unfurrowed fields; the country 
homes made possible by the bicycle and 
the electric car; the increasing interest in 
national athletic sports; the fascination 
of nature study for our boys and girls; 
indeed, for ‘‘the call of the wild’’ heard 
in these days from so many quarters and 
in such eager, imperative tones.—From a 
sermon by Francis E. Clark, D. I 





A wise man is ready to strike a bargain 
with fate. The wisest are those who ask 
much and take half. It is the coward who 
asks too little, and the fool who imagines 
that he will receive without demanding.— 
Henry Seton Merriman. 








Baby’s Food 
can always be uniform if you use Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. The original. Especially 
prepared asan infant food. Send for Baby’s Diary, 
a valuable booklet for mothers. 108 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
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Rheumatism 
Cure 
Free 





John A. Smith, the great German scientist, whose 
photo appears above, cured himself of chronic 
rheumatism in its very worst form after suffering 
for years and will cure you. All you have to do is 
fill out the coupon below and mail to him. Every 
reader of this paper should send today. 





FREE PACKAGE OFFER. 
JOHN A. SMITH, 1821 Gloria Building, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


I am a sufferer from rheumatism and I want to 
be cured. If you will send me a pachage of your 
discovery by mail, free, | will give it a trial My 
address is: 


IND riches ese ve banks tiesea ape eeu v das vers anleansaa ee 


GN 5 5s ss ya o> condgpatevieneretadveteeaveds bead ees 














crown STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Set in August and September will give a full crop next 
June. Our new method of growing them gives fine 
roots. Send for C oenases: 

. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


MORPIINE and LIQUOR 


OPI U s Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 75. Thousands 


ng failed elsewhere 
have been cured by us. reat tcan be taken at home. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


PAROID 
ROOFING 
at -IT 


LASTS 














Don’t cover your barn with a 
mortgage. Use 


Paroid Roofing 


the unexcelled permanent roofing for 
buildings of all kinds. Economical, dur- 
able and easy to apply. Anyone can put 
it on and it me Ad where you put it. Com- 
plete roofing kit with each roll. Our book, 
Building ome tells all about 
inexpensive buildings. It’s free to you. 
r, W. EL? & S0°, Makers, Fast Walpole. Mags, 








your Health and STRENGTH with 
JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
CHILDREN, and MEN. 


—Get it from your 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 10-16 What Is Practical Chris- 
tianity? Jas. 2: 14-26. 

We have been told until we weary of the 
phrase, that this is a practical age. In our re- 
joicing over the fact we may hardly do justice 
to the past. Other centuries besides the twen- 
tieth are to be credited with a vast amount of 
practical religion. Jesus and his disciples ex- 
emplified and exalted it and the work which 
Christianity has been doing all through the 
centuries in bettering external conditions and 
relieving suffering and poverty, lifting up the 
abused and helpless, marks it as a religion of 
helpfulness meant to affect conduct, which 
Matthew Arnold said constituted three-quar- 
ters of a man’s life. Peep into Dr. Storrs’s 
illuminating volume, The Divine Origin of 
Christianity Indicated by Its Historical Effect, 
or Charles Loring Brace’s Gesta Christi and 
you will have some idea of how faith has been 
working through love all these years. 


But how about ourselves? Where do we 
keep our religion, in some compartment of our 
brain or in our finger tips? Review this last 
week. At what points can we actually say 
that Christianity has helped us to be pure and 
decent? What have we done that we shoald 
not have done if we had no religion? From 
what evil course has our religion restrained 
us? Jesus emphasized the fact that religion 
prompts us to do things over and above what 
others do. 





This is a pretty severe test to which to sub- 
ject our Christian lives. To the test of ortho- 
doxy of belief, of regular church attendance, 
even of participation in the Endeavor meet- 
ings, we may be able to submit ourselves with- 
out fear. But here is the great realm of daily 
life with all its strain and temptations. Our 
habits, manner of judging others, decorum in 
public places, private life at home—are they 
such as adorn the gospel of Christ? 





And there is the xealm of Christian service. 
It includes our attitude toward the contribu- 
tion box, our willingness to assume the bur- 
dens of church work or readiness to speak a 
word in season to some one who through it 
may be won to Christ, our fulfillment of the 
duties of citizenship. Why, there is absolutely 
no end to the possible application of Christian- 
ity to life. That is what helps make the Chris- 
tian calling inspiring and thrilling. 





Let us not lay so much stress on the first 
word of our topic that we overlook the second. 
One is not a Christian because he is kind and 
feeds the hungry and has polished manners in 
society. One is a Christian who is kind, help- 
ful, gentlemanly, and in addition adores and 
obeys Jesus Christ. There is never any cleav- 
age between real religion and practical moral- 
ity. In so far as we perform this or that 
Christian act we are moving toward Christ, 
and the best guarantee for constant and effect- 
ive service of mankind is to be permeated with 
genuine religious impulses and to be founded 
on the bed rock of religious principles. Prob- 
ably if we were all more spiritual we should 
be much more practical Christians than we 
are. 


**It has no prongs’”’—this was the searching 
and caustic comment which a professor of 
homiletics used to pass on some of the ser- 
mons submitted to him. The criticism applies 
to many lives as well as to many sermons. 
They do not take hold of anybody or any- 
thing. But pure religion and undefiled is 
meant to grapple with the world’s needs and, 
coursing through us, to touch the hearts of 
others and turn them Christward. 


POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


Does the broader and more intelligent faith 
of today conduce to larger service of the 
world? 





Would you rather have been Juhn, the be- 
loved disciple, or James, the apostle of Chris- 
tian conduct? 





Do Animals Reason 


In forming a judgment of animal reasoning 
it is well to remember that we have but one 
psychology. The general idea seems to be 
that we should seek a special psychology, 
distinct from our own, in order to understand 
the animals. Nothing could be more errone- 
ous or misleading. So far as we can see, the 
laws of mind are as constant as the laws of 
physics and chemistry, which apply equally 
well to the oil-wells and to the light from 
Arcturus and the Pleiades. We knowa little, 
a very little, of our own psychology, and that 
is the only measure we possess to lay upon 
the life of any creature. All thought except 
my own is strange to me; I am never sure of 
it, but can only infer and then estimate it 
from the actions of the animal under observa- 
tion. Whether the animal be a man or a bear, 
I am under the same necessity to watch his 
actions, and then infer his mental process 
from what goes on in my own head under 
similar circumstances. To one who jadges 
animals in this rational way there is no doubt 
of their reasoning. The only problem lies in 
the quality and amount of that reason, and in 
the origin and cause of that whole process of 
history which stretches like a wide sea be- 
tween u3 and the animal kingdom.—W. J 
Long, in Harper's. 


Fer jes’ as shore es we-uns an’ you-uns es 
hyah, money es powerful ornery an’ don’t 
generally bring th’ luck as some folks says 
hit do.— Aunt Martha, in Old Kentucky. 








is the natural 
bod. 


y covering. 

It is made on 

entirely diver- 

ent rinciples 

from other underwear, Inside it is a 

fleece made up of thousands of tiny 

loops of wool—the Wright’s loop-fleece 
principle. 

This fabric gives the skin the needed 
ventilation and enables the pores to 
breathe freely and easily—meaning body 
warmth, freedom from colds, a natural 
condition of the skin—H EALTH. 

The downy softness of the ‘fleece of 
comfort’’is a wonderful contrast to com- 
mon underwear. 

With all these advantages dealers sell 
Wright’s Health Underwear at the same 
price as other kinds. Ask for it. 


Write for free booklet. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin St., New York. 











Corned Beef 
Hash 


A substantial breakfast dish, which can 
be served at a moment’s notice. Put 
one tablespoon butter in frying pan, add 
three tablespoons milk and the contents 
of a pound can of Libby’s Corned Beef 
Hash. Cook slowly until browned. 


Other recipes in our booklet, “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.”’ It’s free. 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby, Chicago. 
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Leeisie Paints 


HAND PAINTED 
True Art 


True to Nature 


| The beantiful full rigged 
; | ship 
= | “Christopher Solar,” 

, of the noted 


: Morrison Collection, 


with its beautiful white 
hull against soft sea 
tints, makes a panel 
(2x6) that fills you 
_| with delight always. 
Sent, ready to frame, to 
=| any address on receipt of 
B} $1.00. 
; Send 10 cts. for our art 
=| catalogue. 

Sample colored prints 
of many of our collection 
sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


LAMSON STUDIO 


92 Temple St. 
PORTLAND, ME. 


CHURCH GLASS opecérarina CO. 











No. 7110. 








English Stained Glass Windows 
Church Decorations 


STUDIOS AND i 28 WEST 30th STREET 
WORKSHOPS NEW YORK 


_AUSTIN-ORGAN-(O. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
BUILDER -0P-TUBULAR-PNEUMATIC 
AND-ELECTRIC-PIPE- ORCANS— 
OF -4-SUPERIOR’ QUALITY. 


iNDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
nearly 3,000 churches using our cups. 
pry sts Communion Outfit Co. 

Rechester, N. Y- 


BELLS. 


FF mend Church and School ee for 
cgae. The C.8, BELL co. ‘nilisber: bere," 


Metves and BELLO 


est, Best Bell Foundry in A. 
aly Finent Mea bed Bell Toned Belle Made. 


LYMYER iy rm ms 
CHURCH eure oh 
Brzi:8. 

to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Con tieelanail, @. 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reats 


Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 
WMcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore, M<¢. 


The Chautauqua Year Book 


This beautifal little book of daily readings 
from Scripture, poem and essay, continues to 
sell in large numbers each year. It is one of 
the best collections of short daily readings 
published. New edition in Nile green bind- 
ing just issued. 

List price $1.00. Our special tedueed price, 
75 cts. net; 85 cts., postpaid. 
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YOU ELIMINATE ALL ELEMENT OF CHANCE 
OR UNCERTAINTY WHEN YOU PURCHASE AN 


ESTEY ORGAN 


New Illustrated Cataloyue will be mailed on request. 
q 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
120 Boylston St., Boston 


FACTORIES . . . . BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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hold the same commanding position, 
because of their remarkable capacity 
to withstand climatic influences. 

If space permitted, we could cite 
many voluntary endorsements of this 
most necessary quality. 


125,000 Fischer Pianos in use 


is the world’s selling record and estab- 
lishes beyond dispute our right to the 
title, “ America’s Home Piano” 


Our Long-Time, Small-Payment Plan 
Paves the Way to Immediate Possession. 


Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER, Dept. P 


164 FIFTH AVE., near 22d ST. 
and 68 WEST 125th ST., 


NEW YORK 
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the amount of other cocoas, 
The Cocoa with the yellow 
wrapper, that’s Bensdorp’s. 























